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“Mrs. Podgers is dreadfully afraid of 
embonpoint.” remarked Mrs. Gadsley to her 
caller. 

“That’s a terrible disease,” returned the 
other woman. “My favorite aunt had it 
and the poor thing just wasted away.”— 
Boston Transcript. 

“And how, my dear Sherlock, did you 
discover that the culprit resided in an 
apartment?” 

“Easily,” responded the great detective, 
yawning. “Upon examining the footprints, 
I saw that he was flat-footed.”—Juggler. 


oJ 


“Mr. Chairman,” said the speaker, “I have 
been on my feet for nearly 10 minutes, but 
there is so much ribaldry and so many in- 
terruptions that I can scarcely hear myself 
speaking.” 

“Cheer up, guv’nor,” said a voice; “you 
ain’t missin’ much.” 

Bigby—I’m saving up money to go to 
Europe. 

Higby—Indeed! How are you getting on? 

Bigby—Fine! I’ve already got together 
enough for the tips, and as soon as I can 
scare up traveling expenses I’m off.—Chi- 
cago News. 


“This is Harold’s portrait,” said the fa- 
mous artist. 

“Ah, how like him,” said the fond mother. 

“He hasn’t paid for it yet,” added the 
artist. 

“How more than like him,” responded 
the fond mother.—Pearson’s Weekly. 


Wife (in back seat)—Henry, dear! You 
mustn’t drive so fast! 

Husband—Why not? 

Wife—The motor policeman who has been 
following us won’t like it—Judge. 





Hostess—Must you be going, Mr. Dugan? 

Absent-minded Radio Announcer—Er, 
yes, good-night. W2ZOK signing off at 
11:15 p. m.—Brown Jug. 





Marjorie (going to bed)—Mother, I need- 
n’t brush the tooth the dentist is going to 
pull tomorrow, need I?—Boston Transcript. 


He—Ah, your little dog has an enviable 
position! 

She—Do you mean because he is always 
with me? 

He—Not exactly, but I was thinking how 
happy I would be if I had someone to pay 
all my taxes for me!—Stockholm Kasper. 





Mrs. Newbride—Have you any faith in life 
insurance? 

Mrs. Oldbride—Yes, indeed; I’ve realized 
$10,000 from two husbands, and they were- 
n’t good ones, either. 


Bride (consulting cook-book)—Oh, my, 
that cake is burning and I can’t take it out 
for five minutes yet!—Jack o’ Lantern. 





“Mamma,” exclaimed Mary, bursting into 
the room, “they’re teaching domestic silence 
at school now.” 

“You mean domestic science, dear,” cor- 
rected her mother. 

“Perhaps,” interposed father mildly, “the 
little darling means what she says.” 


“Mr. Apple, your wife seems a very in- 
telligent woman!” 

“Yes, she has brains enough for two.” 

“Oh, now I see why she married you.” 


The daughter of a certain strict-principled 
old deacon had attended a dance the previ- 
ous night, much against her father’s wishes. 
When she appeared for breakfast the next 


morning, he greeted her with the: words: 
“Good morning, daughter of Satan.” 

To which the maiden respectfully replied: 
“Good morning, father.”—Cornell Widow. 





Schram, the artist—Be careful with that 
picture—it’s not dry. 

Porter—All right, sir; I’ve got my old 
coat on. 


“Mr. Strudelspiker, I’d like to marry your 
daughter.” / 

“You couldn’t give my daughter the, lux- 
uries she’s accustomed to.” 

“I could change her name—that ought to 
be worth something.”—Judge. 





= - - Pa: a 
Old Lady, to Postmaster—I’ve been ex- 
pecting a package of medicine for a week 
back and it hasn’t come yet. 

Postmaster—For a weak back? What do 
you take for it? I have a weak back my- 
self. 

Old Lady—I am not interested in your 
back; what I want is my package of medi- 
cine. 

Postmaster—Very well. Please fill out 
this form and state the nature of your 
complaint. 

Old Lady—Well; if you really must know, 
it’s gas on the stomach—Melbourne Punch, 


“You give your clerks two week’s vacation 
every year, don’t you, Mr. Tintack?” asked 
the friend. 

“A month,” grunted the eminent hard- 
ware dealer. 

“A month?” 

“Yes. The two weeks: when I go on my 
vacation and two weeks when they go on 
theirs.’"-—Good Hardware. 

She—While you are asking papa for my 
hand I’ll play something lively on the 
piano. 

He—I’d rather you didn’t, dearest. You 
know some people can’t keep their feet 
still when they hear lively music—London 
Tit-Bits. 


The prisoner was before the court on a 
charge of murder Many distinguished 
legal lights had assembled to hear the 
case. The charge was read out, and the 
judge, as is usual, asked the prisoner if he 
would like to be defended by counsel. 

“No, your honor,” came the reply; “this 
is too serious a matter.” 


Jackson—I have a Ford; what car have 


you? 

Everett—A Packard. 

Jackson—Well, that’s a good car, too! 

“Why did Ikey invite only married peo- 
ple to his wedding?” 

“Well, in that way he figured that all the 
presents would be clear profit.”—Record. 


The two ladies were comparing notes. “I 
find it pays to serve breakfast piping hot,” 
said one. “Except on Sundays. Then I serve 
it cold. 

“Well, on weekdays my boarders have to 


eat breakfast in a hurry and, if it is hot, 
they don’t have time to wait for it to cool 
off; so they eat very little. On Sundays 
they eat less because it is cold. I assure 
you, Mrs. Jones, but for this discovery I 
should have lost money this season.”— 
Pittsburgh Post. 





“This is the fourth morning that you’ve 
been late, Eliza,” said the mistress to her 
maid. 

“Yes, ma’am,” replied Eliza. “I over- 
slept myself.” 

“Where is the clock I gave you?” 

“In my room, ma’am.” 

“Don’t you wind it up?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“And do you set the alarm?” 

“Every night, ma’am, I set the alarm.” 

“But don’t you hear the alarm in the 
morning, Eliza?” 

“No, ma’am. That’s the trouble. You see, 
the thing goes off while I’m asleep.”—Lon- 
don Daily Mail. 


Little Girl (to bride at wedding recep- 
tion)—You don’t look nearly as tired as I 
should have thought. 

Bride—Don’t I, dear? But why did you 
think I should look tired?” 

Little Girl—Well, I heard mama say to 
daddy that you’d been running after Mr. 
Goldmore for months and months. 

“Why,” said the insurance agent, “in- 
surance is the greatest thing in the world. 
No man should be without it. I, myself, 
carry a $50,000 policy, payable to my wife.” 

“It’s too much,” said the harassed pros- 
pect. “What excuse can you give her for 
living?”—Houston Post. 


AUTOMOBILITIS 
“How’s your motor car behaving?” 
“Well,” replied Mr. Chuggins, “the way it 
uses gasoline shows that while it may be 
weak in spots, its appetite is all right.”— 
Washington Star. 





Judge—You are charged with running 
down a policeman. What have you to say 
for yourself? 

Motorist—I didn’t know he was an officer, 
your honor, I thought he was just a pedes- 
trian—New York Sun. 





“He seems to be a very careful driver.” 

“He is. He told me the other day that he 
drives his car on the theory that the other 
fellow might not be able to get out of his 
way.”—Detroit Free Press. 


He bumped into her car. “I had my hand 
out,” declared the girl indignantly. 

“Such a tiny hand,” murmured the young 
man. “No wonder I didn’t see it.” 

Then the traffic cop waved them all along. 
—Kansas City Journal. 





“Oh, John! You just ran over a man!” 
“Well, what of it? He was already run 
over by the two cars ahead of us.”—Judge. 


THE POWER OF WILL 


If you think you are beaten, you are! 
If you think you dare not, you don’t! 
If you’d like to win but think you can’t 
It’s almost certain you won't! 


If you think you’ll lose, you’re lost! 
For out in the world we find 

Success begins with a fellow’s will— 
It’s all in the state of mind. 


Life’s battles don’t always go 

To the strongest or fastest man! 
But soon or late the man that wins 
Is the one who thinks he can! 
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Mars, Are You Concealing Anything From Us? 


STRONOMERS the world over are 

making elaborate preparations to 

observe Mars in August when that 

planet will come within 35,000,000 
miles of the earth. This will be its nearest 
possible approach.” At aphelion Mars is at 
‘almost double that distance. Many savants 
are confident that, atmospheric conditions 
permitting, modern telescopes will definite- 
ly settle the troublesome old question as to 
whether our celestial neighbor is inhab- 
ited. Other scientists are not so optimistic; 
they point out that the latest and best pic- 
tures show no evidence of human beings 
on Mars. However, the sky visitor will be 
viewed with special interest from many 
vantage points throughout the world. With 
the exception of the planet Venus and our 
own satellite, the moon, Mars is the heav- 
enly body whose circuit brings it closest to 
the earth, 

The possibility of life on the planets has 
afforded much speculation through the 
ages. The ancient Egyptians accepted the 
idea as fact; the Babylonians and Aztecs 
were somewhat divided in their views. Writ- 
ings of Ptolemy and Copernicus show that 
they viewed life on the other worlds as 
very probable. In later days, Lowell and 
Flammarion and a host of others consist- 
ently held Mars to be inhabited; perhaps 
Venus also. They even conjectured on the 
strange beings which may live there, and 
imaginative writers have augmented these 
theories with many weird tales. 

Some authorities rely on the so-called 
“canals” of Mars, discovered by Schiaparelli 
in 1877, as proof of habitability, but there 
are astronomers who regard the mysterious 
lines only as a work of nature, and others 
deny their existence. It is questioned 
whether climatic conditions on Mars are 
favorable to life. A popular supposition is 
that the climate of that planet resembles 
a clear day on top of a high mountain on 
our own globe, and that of Venus, a cloudy 
day in the lowlands of the tropics. How- 
ever, most astronomers are agreed that if 
any of the planets are inhabited the most 
probable ones are Mars and Venus. 

Mars was subjected to intimate scrutiny 
in the spring of 1922 when it came within 
54,000,000 miles of the earth but no remark- 
able discoveries were recorded. At that 
time Prof. Asaph Hall of the Naval ob- 
servatory, Washington, expressed his opin- 
ion that there is little atmosphere and less 
heat and light on that sphere than on the 
earth. Under such conditions, he said the 
inhabitants, if there are any, must be vast- 
ly different in appearance from earthly 
humans. Prof. Lowell once expressed the 
belief that the Martians are long-limbed 
creatures, with grotesque heads and arms 
that hang almost to their feet. 

Prof. Hall reasoned that the white mark- 
ings which showed up so plainly on Mars 
in 1922 were snow and ice fields, and that 
the greenish spots were either water or 
vegetation. As viewed by a British expedi- 
tion from the top of Mt. Teneriffe in the 
Canary Islands, Mars appeared distinctly 


red in color but pinkish in some spots and 
yellow in others. On opposite sides were 
the white areas generally supposed to be 
polar regions. The British scientists took 
the dusky brown and greenish markings 
outlined on this general background to be 
oceans and seas. They noted indentations 
characteristic of bays in marine geography. 
A great inland sea, called the “Lake of the 
Sun,” stood out prominently, being -long 
and somewhat triangular in shape. A com- 
panion body, the “Lake of the Moon,” ap- 
peared large but rather pale. 

At that time much interest was mani- 
fested in the moons of Mars. Though Jupi- 
ter has 10 or 11 satellites, the exact num- 
ber not being determined, Mars can boast 





An imaginary bit of Martian landscape is 
described in Fiournoy’s book, “From India to 
the Planet Mars’ (Harper and Bros.), as fol- 
lows: “Sky of yellow; green lake; gray shores 
bordered by a brown fence; bell-towers on the 


shore, in yellow-brown tones, with corners 
and pinnacles ornamented with pink and biue 
balis; hill of red rocks, with vegetation of a 
rather dark green interspersed with rose, pur- 
ple and white flowers; buildings at the base 
constructed of brick-red lattice-work; edges 
and corners terminating in brown-red trum- 
pets; immense white window-panes, with tur- 
quoise-blue curtains; roofs’ furnished with 
yellow-brown beli-turrets, brick-red battie- 
ments, or with green and red plants.” 


of only two. The latter are visible only in 
the largest telescopes but they are among 
the most interesting bodies in our solar 
system. Their diameters cannot be ac- 
curately measured but by comparing their 
brightness with that of the planet it is 
calculated that they are from five to seven 
miles in diameter. Deimos, the outer moon, 
is the smaller, being about 14,600 miles 
from the center of Mars while Phobus, the 
inner moon, is only 3700 miles from the 
planet’s surface. The latter revolves around 
Mars in a little over seven and one-half 
hours. As seen from Mars, this satellite 
rises in the west and sets in the east, mak- 
ing rather more than two complete circuits 
of the planet in a Mars day, which is 24 
hours and-37 minutes long. Deimos rises 
in the east but only at intervals of five 
days. From Mars Phobus appears to be 
about one-fifth the diameter of our own 
moon as seen from the earth, while Deimos 
is almost as bright as Venus. 

The much discussed “canals” of Mars are 
regular and straight lines which seem arti- 
ficial enough and might possibly be the de- 


liberate work of Martians. However, some 
authorities say their artificial appearance 
is deceiving; that the network of lines is 
really a freak of nature or an optical illu- 
sion. Some authorities look on the sup- 
posed polar regions as deposits of crystal- 
lized carbonic-acid gas. However, the fact 
that these white masses change size with 
the seasons leads many to reason that this 
is due to the melting of the ice during the 
Martian summer and its increase in winter. 
Science seems generally agreed on one 
point, namely, that the Martian atmos- 
phere is so rare that living beings, if they 
do exist, are unlike anything we know on 
earth. 

According to Prof. Vesto Melvin Slipher 
of Lowell observatory, the seasons on Mars 
are not so different. from those on the 
earth. Changes in the ice caps in unison 
with the seasons indicate that conditions 
on Mars are more analogous to those on 
the earth than those on any of the other 
planets. Dr. Charles Greeley Abbott of the 
Smithsonian Institution says investigation 
has shown the atmosphere of Mars to con- 
tain less than one-fifth of the water vapor 
found on the summit of Mt. Hamilton.. He 
cannot accept the views of those who 
“claim great things for Mars.” The solar 
radiation received on Mars he figures out 
to be only six-tenths of that on the earth. 
As there is no other moisture blanket in 
the atmosphere to conserve this heat he 
reasons that the temperature on Mars must 
approximate 60 deg. below zero, F. 

As for Venus, Dr. Abbott holds that water 
vapor and water clouds are responsible for. 
maintaining equable temperatures, just as 
the water vapor on the earth maintains 
our temperature fully 50 deg. F. above 
what it would be without this protection. 
He points out that the great obstacle in 
deciding the habitability of Venus is her 
ever-surrounding envelope of clouds, There 
has never been absolute proof that the sur- 
face of Venus has ever heen seen by an 
earthly observer. Many claim to have pen- 
etrated to the planet’s surface with glass- 
es but there is no decisive proof of this. 

The moon, Dr. Abbott says, is a waterless, 
airless, mountainless desert and there is 
no probability whatever that life can exist 
there. Telescopes in effect bring the moon 
to within 40 miles of the earth. Of the 
sun’s outer planets, Neptune, Uranus, Sat- 
urn and Jupiter are supposed to be com- 
posed of gases of slight density. The the- 
ory of life on these planets is generally re- 
jected for that reason and because their 
temperatures render them unfit for habita- 
tion, that of Neptune being estimated at 
minus 400 deg., F.; Uranus, minus 380 deg.; 
Saturn, minus 330, and Jupiter, minus 270. 
Their density is another factor. That of 
Jupiter, which is the greatest of the four, 
is only 1.3 that of water. Prof. R. S. 
Dugan of Princeton university observatory, 
after long study, has decided that Mars is 
uninhabited, Its “canals,” he says, are a 
myth, 

Prof. David Todd, director emeritus of 
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Amherst college observatory, also rules the 
moon out of the discussion with the state- 
ment that anybody journeying there “would 
have to take air and water along with him, 
as well as other sustenance.” As to: Mars, 
‘Prof. Todd says that planet “has perhaps 
no more atmosphere than the moon—that 
is to say, none whatever that present in- 
truments and methods of investigation en- 
able us to detect.” In the case of Mercury, 
should it be found that this planet turns 
a constant face to the sun he thinks there 
would be a possibility of conditions favor- 
ing life on the side turned away from the 
solar body. Venus might possibly be in- 
habited, he says, but the chances are against 
Jupiter on account of its low temperature. 
On the other hand he points out that “the 
three inner Galilean moons of Jupiter are 
excellently placed for life possibilities.” 

Prof. Todd further states: “As about half 
the stars are of solar type it would be a 
reasonable inference that at least half the 
stars may have planets tributary to them. 
In such case, the chances must be over- 
whelmingly in favor_of vast numbers of 
the planets of other stellar systems being 
favorably situated as to heat and moisture 
for the maintenance of life at the present 
time. That is, they are habitable, and if 
habitable, then thousands of them are no 
doubt inhabited now.” Prof. Todd will use 
American university’s great five-foot re- 
flecting telescope in observing the approach 
of Mars from the Andes in Peru. 

Prof. Charles Edward St. John of Mt. 
Wilson observatory predicts disappoint- 
ment for those who look for life on Mars. 
In fact, he does not believe any of the 
planets in our solar system are inhabited. 
“It used to be believed that there were 
people living on Mars,” he explains, “but 
that is no longer accepted in the best 
scientific circles. And Venus, the ‘last hope’ 
of the star gazers, is as unpopulous as the 
moon.” ‘Spectroscopic slides, he claims, 
show that the spectrum exhibits neither 
oxygen lines or water vapor lines and there- 
fore there is neither oxygen nor water on 
that planet, and consequently no life. 

This is disputed by Prof. Henry Norris 
Russell ‘of . Princeton observatory who 
maintains that it is not oxygen that causes 
life but life that causes oxygen. Though 
there may be no life on Venus at present, 


- Prof. Russell thinks there may be life there 


in a few hundred years or so, when things 
cool down a little. “We know that Provi- 
dence does not let things go to waste,” he 
remarks; “hence there is every reason to 
believe that many of the other worlds that 
we behold in the heavens are teeming with 
life, the same as our globe.” 

From time to time there have been more 
or less “wild” proposals that the earth try 
to signal Mars, but none of these schemes 
has ever been carried out because of the 
magnitude of the undertaking and the vast 
expense involved. However, in view of the 
recent rapid development of the radio it 
may not be many years before it will be 
possible to flash wireless waves from the 
earth.to any planet. Whether these signals 
will be answered remains to be seen. In 
the meantime, do not put too much faith in 
stories that one or more of our neighbor- 
ing planets is inhabitated. From the best 
of evidence so far obtainable the earth is 
the only world that can. boast of human 
beings. 


Criticism of Baker Modified 


Friends of Newton D. Baker, secretary 
of ,war under President Wilson, warmly 
protested when the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, among eother things, said in a biog- 
raphy: “After America entered the war he 
(Baker) recommended moderation toward 
conscientious objectors and forbade men 

®n uniform to interfere with anti-conscrip- 
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tion meetings. The charge of pacifism was 
often brought against him and his career 
generally as secretary was widely con- 
demned throughout the United States as 
lacking in energy, foresight and ability, 
and especially for his failure to prepare ade- 
quately in the months immediately preced- 
ing the American declaration of war.” 


The latest edition of the work changes the 


text to read: “The appointment as secretary 
of war was widely criticized on the ground 
that Mr. Baker was a pacifist. After Amer- 
ica entered the war his administration of 
the department was also widely criticized 
especially during the early part of 1918 
when a senate committee conducted an in- 
vestigation. Mr. Baker then made certain 
changes in the department; the result was 
a considerable improvement. He was large- 
ly responsible for the centralization of in- 
dustrial affairs; he insisted upon the selec- 
tive draft and he prevented any political in- 
terference with the conduct of the war.” 


Methods of Sand Artists Change 
This is the season of the year when so- 
called “sand artists” aré more or less fa- 
miliar figures at popular beach resorts. 





CSS 
Worked in the Sand 


These craftsmen seldom fail to attract at- 
tention and, incidentally, coin contributions 
by their sculpture work in the sand. When 
this queer expression of art first made its 
appearance only dampened sand was used. 
The worker would fashion it into all sorts 
of shapes and likenesses. Rivalry was so 
keen that works of doubtful art were la- 
boriously executed to interest the beach 
or boardwalk promenader. 

The strife for novelty now has led these 
workers to mix with the sand a strengthen- 
ing ingredient to enable the figures to lit- 
erally “stand.” For example, one of the 
sand artists at Asbury Park, N. J., has mold- 
ed this pretentious display. The conglom- 
eration of figures each represents a different 
fairy tale or Mother Goose rime. 


Nation’s Educators Discuss Problems 


The proposal to establish a federal de- 
partment of education headed by-a secre- 
tary who would be a member of the presi- 
dent’s cabinet was indorsed by the National 
Education Association in convention at 
Washington. President Coolidge addressed 
the 2500 delegates in behalf of the Sterling- 
Reed bill which, besides creating such a 
bureau, would provide government aid for 
certain forms of education. 

“It is not alone the youth of this land 
which needs and seeks education,” comment- 
ed the president, “but we have a large 
adult population requiring assistance in 
this direction. Our last census showed 
nearly 14,000,000 foreign-born white per- 
sons residing among us, made up largely of 
those beyond school age, many of whom 
nevertheless need the opportunity to learn 
to read and write the English language 
that they may come into more direct con- 
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tact with the ideals and standards of our 
political and social life. There are over 
3,000,000 native illiterates. When it is re- 
membered that ignorance is the most fruit- 
ful source of poverty, vice and crime it is 
easy to realize the necessity for removing 
what is a menace not only to our social 
well-being but to the very existence of the 
republic.” 

As for the country school, he said: “We 
are coming to give more attention to the 
rural and small village schools which serve 
47 per cent of the children of the nation. 
It is significant that less than 70 per cent 
of these children average to be in attend- 
ance on any school day, and there is a 
tendency to leave them in charge of under- 
trained and underpaid teachers. The ad- 
vent of good roads should do much to im- 
prove these conditions. ‘The old one-room 
country school, such as I attended, ought to 
give way to the consolidated school with 
a modern building and an adequate teach- 
ing force commensurate with the best ad- 
vantages that are provided for our urban 
population.” Mr. Coolidge justified the ex- 
penditure of large sums for eductaion, say- 
ing that without learning there can be no 
progress. It was brought out that a billion 
and a half dollars are being spent this year 
to educate 20,000,000 public school children, 
not to speak of the 500,000 young people 
in colleges and millions taking extension 
and correspondence courses. 


Fred Hunter, superintendent of the Oak- 
land, Cal., schools, flayed political organiza- 
tions for efforts to control state and local 
school systems. In advocating pensions 
for teachers, Philip Carlson, Minneapolis 
school principal, reported that teacher-re- 
tirement systems are now in effect in 21 
states and the District of Columbia, and 17 
cities have their own systems. “There are 
still those among the general public so 
short-sighted that they are unable to see 
the benefits that accrue to the children from 
the enactment of sound teacher-retirement 
legislation,” he remarked. 


In opening this—the 67th annual—session 
Dr. Payson Smith, Massachusettss commis- 
sioner of education, deplored the attempt 
to align groups of citizens by sections, class, 
creed or race. The bloc principle, he de- 
clared, is effective in a narrow and selfish 
way but only for a limited time. Denying 
they were pacifists in the accepted mean- 
ing of the word, the association went on 
record as following the world federation of 
teachers in working for world peace 
through codification of international law, 
a world court, continuation of conferences 
between nations, further reduction of arma- 
ments, and open diplomacy. The underly- 
ing cause of war is international hatred, 
William Lewis, president of George Wash- 
ington university, pointed out. And be- 
cause this in turn is due to the lack of jn- 
ternational understanding, he said “in 
education lies more hope for the main- 
tenance of peace than in all the propaganda 
societies and legislation which can be de- 
veloped.” He declared it the duty of “those 
who direct education to impress the fact 
that mankind is to be found elsewhere than 
in the United States” and “that political 
flag waving and provincial distrust is not 
the highest type of patriotism.” He cited 
the exchange of students and professors be- 
tween American and European universities, 
international debates and other communica- 
tion as part of the service of education in 
bringing about better international under- 
standing. 

Augustus Thomas; Maine commissioner 
of education, attacked the “national de- 
fense day” in September when it is pro- 
posed to mobilize the man-power of the 
nation to see what can be accomplished in 
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an emergency. He does not think it neces- 
sary to thus exhibit our strength. “The 
world already knows it,” he added. .How- 
ever, he characterized the extreme pacifist 
doctrine for being “as vicious as the ex- 
treme military doctrine.” As for the his- 
tory wrangle, it is his opinion that his- 
tories should be truthful and there should 
be a proper balance in teaching the patriot- 
ism of war and peace. 


An illiteracy report submitted by Mrs. 
Cora Stewart of Frankford, Ky., claims that 
more than 4,300,000 illiterates are entitled 
to vote for president and members of con- 
gress this fall. It was stated that though 
nearly 5,000,000 illiterates were reported in 
the last census there are probably more 
than double this number who were either 
overlooked or have concealed their illit- 
eracy. Under the modern system teacher 
and pupil take so much time in outside in- 
terests that classroom work is neglected, 
reported Mrs. Mary Bradford, Colorado sup- 
erintendent of public instruction, who ad- 
vocates more attention to inside work. 
Speaking for 8000 other teachers, she de- 
clared that the present school day is too 
short; they want longer school hours. 


Leon Goldrich of Pleasantville, N. Y., 
urged that schools teach a broad basic re- 
ligious belief combining the best principles 
of all the firm religious beliefs. Mrs. Mar- 
garet Knox of New York believes that not 
enough religion is taught in the public 
schools. Dr. William Forbush of New York 
contended that there is nothing more im- 
portant than the teaching of business 
morals because practically all children now 
go out to work into the business world. Mrs. 
H. A. Reeve, president of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, called on 
parents to help train their children. Shirk- 
ing the responsibility in home education, 
she said, is overcrowding jails, insane asyl- 
ums and the reform schools. The public 
school is the best welfare center in the 
country, in the opinion of G. W. Gerwig, 
secretary of the Pittsburgh board of educa- 
tion. 

William Maxson of White Plains, N. Y., 
declared that arithmetic can be made in- 
teresting to the pupil if the teacher takes 
time and thought in exploiting it. Gideon 
A. Lyon, promient Washington editor, ask- 
ed the teachers to fight against slang and 
faulty syntax, against poverty of_vocabu- 
lary, and against bad English in general 
if they would preserve the purity of Eng- 
lish, 

Clarence Stratton of Cleveland denied 
that school plays and pageants are demora- 
lizing. He says such entertainments serve 
their purpose by taking care of the spon- 
taneous outpourings of young souls strug- 
gling for expression. J. W. Crabtree, sec- 
retary of the association, charged Dr. Henry 
S. Pritchett, president of Carnegie Foun- 
dation, and Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler of 
Columbia unipersity with trying to dis- 
credit the work of public schools. Big in- 
terests, he maintains, work injury by try- 
ing to prejudice people against public 
schools in favor of private institutions. 


“Progressives” Indorse La Follette 


“La Follette, we are here,” was the sub- 
stance of the message sent to the “Fighting 
Bob” by the “conference for progressive 
political action” held in Cleveland. The 
Wisconsin senator had accepted in advance 
the indorsement of these. This gathering 
was not the convention of any political 
party but was a getting-together of various 
more or less radical elements that are dis- 
satisfied with the old dominant parties. In- 
dividuals were not recognized; “Gen.” 


Coxey, of “Coxey’s army” fame, who claim- 
ed he represented the Populist party, was 
refused admission, 


Only — organizations 
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had a voice—including organizations of la- 
bor, farmers, socialists etc. 


Senator La Follette, in a long manifesto 
which was read to the conference by his 
son, whom he is planning to make his po- 
litical heir, laid down the platform on 
which he intended to run, and delivered 
broadside after broadside against his polit- 
ical enemies. He said the rank and file of 
both the old parties are progressive, but 
they allow themselves to be _ misrep- 
resented and their interests betrayed. 
The Republican convention had scornfully 
turned down his progressive program, 
and the Democratic platform was “evasive 
and dishonest.” Small but powerful groups 
control our government and the‘thing for 
the people to do is to unite and “break the 
combined power of private monopoly,” he 
declared, The Republicans, under the lead- 
ership of John Sherman, had passed the 
anti-trust law in 1890, but by 1908 the trusts 





La Follette’s scheme of rage out both 


the old political parties with his “death-ray” 
apparatus seems almost too simple to be true. 
—Washington Post. 


nevertheless had grown till their capital- 
ization was eight times as big as in 1890, In 
1908 a Republican administration was elect- 
ed on the promise of curbing the trusts 
and cutting the tariff, but they had failed 
to make good. The people had voted for a 
change in 1912 and elected Wilson on the 
pledge that he would wipe out all special 
privilege, but he too had failed, and now 
“the trusts are our masters.” Under both 
Republican and Democratic control, the 
natural resources and interests of the na- 
tion have been bartered away and a sys- 
tem of “monopoly control of government” 
permitted. This monopoly “knows no law 
but might and greed and enjoys its greatest 
profits from war.” Under both parties also 
drastic deflation had been carried on and 
the farmers were made the victims. Con- 
gress had “failed to produce a single meas- 
ure of relief.” ‘ The railroads continued to 
exploit the people without hindrance, The 
senator declared that in this country we 
want neither a dictaorship of plutocracy 
nor of the proletariat, since both are de- 
structive. The “hypocrisy of the old par- 
ties” has now been exposed, and the people 
have a right to have equal opportunity es- 
tablished and “the enrichment of the fa- 
vored few and the impoverishment of the 
many” stopped. He urged that it would 
be better political tactics not to start a 
new party at this time but to carry on a 
partyless independent movement in every 
state. 


The platform embodies the well-known 
La Follette doctrines, as exemplified in the 
“Wisconsin platform.” These are the lead- 
ing provisions: Less autocracy and more 
democracy in government. Co-operation in 
place of “ruthless individualism.” But 
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“class gains are temporary delusions.” “The 
power of the government is to be used 
to crush private monopoly.” Absolute free- 
dom of speech, press and assemblage. Pub- 
lic ownership of nation’s water power; pub- 
lic control of all natural resources—coal, 
iron, oil and timber. Promotion of public 
works in times of business depression at 
public expense. Retention of surtaxes on 
swollen incomes, estates, inheritances etc. 
Repeal of excessive tariff duties, especially 
on trust-controlled necessities of life. 
Compel those who profited by the war to 
pay their share of war’s cost and provide 
funds for compensation to veterans. Re- 
construction of federal reserve and farm 
loan systems in interest of farmers ete. 
Farmers and workers to be guaranteed right 
to organize and bargain collectively with- 
out being prosecuted as trusts. Government 
marketing corporation to provide direct 
outlet for products. International action to 
aid whole world in recovery from effects 
of war. Repeal of Cummins-Esch railroad 
law and establishment of public ownership 
of railroads. Abolition of power of courts 
to hold legislation unconstitutional; abso- 
lute power to be given to congress. No in- 
junctions in labor disputes. Election of all 
judges on non-partisan ticket, without par- 
ty designations. Removal of all restrictions 
on women, and safeguarding of child labor. 
Deep waterway from Great Lakes to Atlan- 
tic. Abolish “mercenary system of degrad- 
ed foreign policy” in interests of bankers, 
oil men etc. Immediate and complete inde- 
pendence of Philippines. Permanent form 
of government for Virgin Islands. Germany 
is starving, and our government is to fur- 
nish “surplus food supplies” to Germany 
and “any other country” that may need it. 
No more use of armed forces of United 
States “to aid in exploitation of weaker na- 
tions”; every nation to be allowed to be 
judge of its own action. Sympathy with 
“aspirations of Irish people for freedom 
and independence.” All nations are to be 
joined in binding treaties to outlaw war. 
abolish conscription and reduce armaments, 
and all the people to vote before making 
war. 


President Gompers of the Federation of 
Labor urges organized labor not to make 
the mistake of allying itself with any third- 
party movement. “The result of any so- 
called third-party adventures will be vic- 
tory for reaction, and the progressive cause 
will be weakened,” he warns. Neverthe- 
les a number of the leaders in the La Fol- 
lette conference are prominent union men, 
who feel that Gompers is too conservative. 


_ Theconference excluded all delegates known 


to be mixed up with the communist move- 
ment, including those who were in control 
at the St. Paul “Farmer-Labor” convention. 
This makes a split between the Farmer- 
Laborites and the La Follette independents. 
Consequently the Farmer-Laborites intend 
to keep their presidential ticket in the field 
—namely Duncan MacDonald and William 
Bouck—instead of supporting La Follette. 
There are at present no less than three rival 
parties trying to do business under the 
name of. “Farmer-Labor.” Radical leaders 
of the Farmer-Labor movement charge that 
La Follette has been bought up by the big 
interests and that he is being used as a 
stool-pigeon to lead the “liberal” elements 
into the conservative camp. On the other 
hand La Follette’s friends declare that the 
radicals are being subsidized by the Rus- 
sian soviets with a view to getting control 
of our political and other organizations 
and the eventual establishment of a dicta- 
torship on the Moscow order. 

The vice-presidential candidate will be 
selected later. The Socialists, also in con- 
vention at Cleveland, adopted La Follette 
as their candidate. Leaders declared that 
La Follette had long been a Socialist in ev- 
erything but name and that he had not 





















































voted the Republican ticket for 20 years. 
Mayor Hoan of Milwaukee, Socialist, said 
that La Follette was against allowing “the 
wealth of the nation to remain in the hands 
of the privileged few” and that this is “the 
very thing we have been ding-donging for 
40 years.” 


Death Takes President’s Son 


Calvin Coolidge jr., younger son of Pres- 
ident and Mrs. Coolidge, died at Washing- 
ton from blood poisoning. Only four days 
before he had been playing tennis on the 
White House courts with his brother John. 
At that time he developed a blister on the 
heel of one foot but thought nothing of it. 
The infection spread through his system 
before medical aid was invoked. An opera- 
tion and blood transfusion proved unsuc- 
cessful. Mr. and Mrs. Coolidge were at their 
son’s bedside at Walter Reed hospital when 
he died. 

Calvin had always been frail. He stood 
five feet 11 inches high—two inches taller 
than his father—and weighed but 115 
pounds. Doctors say his vitality had been 
sapped in his growing. When taken ill the 
youth was about to go to a summer mili- 
tary training camp in Massachusetts. Cal- 
vin was the more fun-loving of the two 
brothers, but his harmless pranks never 
embarrassed his father. He was very stu- 
dious and always received good marks at 
school. Born at Northampton and reared 
in the unpretentious $35-a-month Coolidge 
home, he was graduated from grammar 
school at the age of 11 and studied two 
years at the local high-school before en- 
tering Mercersburg academy from which 
his brother, two years his senior, was 
graduated this year. Calvin would have 
completed the course next year. He was to 
have gone to Amherst college, his father’s 
alma mater. Because of his health Calvin’s 
“vacations” were devoted to farm work. 
Last summer he was under contract with a 
Massachusetts tobacco-grower. This year 
he was to have helped his grandfather in 
harvest time. 

Since 1915 the shadow of death has hov- 
ered over the executive mansion on several 
occasions. It was there that the first Mrs. 
Wilson died and the war president himself 
was stricken. For days Mrs. Harding lay 
at death’s door and there President Hard- 
ing suffered an attack of influenza that 
helped weaken his constitution. Recently 
President Coolidge suffered a severe bron- 
chial attack. President Lincoln’s son, Wil- 
lie, died at the White House in 1863. 





J. ‘W. Davis and Gov. Bryan Nominated 

After one of the hottest fights witnessed 
on any ballotfield, the Democratic conven- 
tion at New York finally picked former Am- 
bassador John W. Davis of West Virginia 
as its nominee for president. Gov. Charles 
W. Bryan of Nebraska, brother of William 
Jennings Bryan, was named his running 
mate. Davis was in effect a compromise 
candidate. He was nominated only after 
Gov. Smith of New York and W. G. Mc- 
Adoo had retired from the field, after being 
deadlocked for 100 ballots. However, 
Davis’s selection on the 103rd ballot was 
made unanimous. It only took one ballot 
to nominate “Brother Charley.” 





NEWS NOTES 

Beats Street Parking. Complaints about 
inadequate parking facilities afforded by 
Boston’s narrow streets has led the Jordan 
Marsh department store to build an eight- 
story annex which will be used solely for 
parking its customers’ cars. 


“Yankee Doodle’s” Origin. Fort Crailo, 
the place where “Yankee Doodle” was writ- 
ten, has been presented to New York state 
by Mrs. Alan Strong of Philadelphia. Fort 
Crailo, built in 1642, is on the Hudson near 
Albany. It was here that a young British 
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army surgeon named Shackberg originated 


the spirited song. He altered the words 


of an old song written to ridicule Cromwell 
so as to ridicule the Continentals. How- 
ever, the Americans some years later took 
up the song intended to poke fun at them 
and it soon became famous. 





Seize Yachts as Rum-Runners. The hand- 
some yacht Mystic, owned by Edward Cu- 
dahy of Chicago, was captured by the pro- 
hibition fleet in the drive to “mop up” the 
Atlantic coast. Several shots were fired 
before the yacht hove to. The Rosedale, 
a yacht once owned by Vincent Astor, was 
also apprehended. It. refused to stop so 
two shots were fired directly into the ship. 
One went through the port bow and another 
through the engine room. 





Gas Masks for Mail Clerks. Because of 
the recent mail-car robberies in which 
bombs of poison gas were used to force 
the guards to desert their posts, the post- 
office department has equipped over 5000 
mail clerks with gas masks supplied by the 
army’s chemical warfare service. 





“Sparklers” Kill Child. Though Fourth of 
July is supposed to be safely and sanely 
celebrated in most places, numerous acci- 
dents were reported over the recent holi- 
day. Firecrackers and other things took 
their toll. Eight-year-old Evelyn Grubb 
died at Chicago from burns received while 
playing with “harmless” sparklers. At 
Washington one little girl was made ill 
by eating a “snake” in mistake for candy. 





Lightning Causes Blast. Lightning struck 
a two-story powder mill of the duPont com- 
pany near Moosic, Pa. There was an explo- 
sion, but it was night and no-one was in- 
jured. However, many windows for miles 
around were broken. 





Is Sumac a Weed? D. C. Patterson, Omaha 
lawyer, was assessed $5 by that munici- 
pality because he failed to cut sumac grow- 
ing on a vacant lot for which he is the 
agent. “Is sumac a weed?” asked Patter- 
son in appealing the case to the Nebraska 
supreme court. The city ordinance speci- 
fies weeds. The district court upheld the 
fine. 

Negro Flyer Falls. Cheered by 10,000 
Negroes, Hubert Julian, Negro aviator, 
started from Flushing bay, N. Y., to fly to 
four continents in 31 days. After flying 
three minutes he fell in the bay, was res- 
cued by a police boat and was taken to a 
hospital. His plane, the Ethiopia I, was a 
total wreck. 





Big Fines in Tax Fraud. A St. Paul, Minn., 
advertising firm pleaded guilty to an in- 
dictment in the federal district court charg- 
ing conspiracy to defraud the government 
of income taxes. H. H. Bigelow, president, 








Deep in the jungles of Guatemala, Central 
America, this ruin stands in mute testimony to 
the architectural skill of a vanished civiliza- 
tion. It is a Mayan temple which, built thou- 
sands of years before Columbus discovered 
America, is in a fairly good state of preserva- 
tion. Design, manner of construction and dec- 
orations make it one of the wonders of ancient 
America. 
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was sent to prison for two years and fined 
$10,000, and William Priester and Robert 
Galloway, also officers, were fined $10,000 
each. In addition, the firm was fined $10,- 
000 and ordered to pay $148,000 in back 
taxes. 





Means Sentenced. Gaston Means, for- 
mer secret service operator who figured 
prominently in the Washington investi- 
gations by charging high government offi- 
cials with graft, was sentenced to serve 
two years in the Atlanta penitentiary and 
fined $10,000 by Federal Judge Wolverton 
at New York. A jury found him guilty of 
conspiring to release whisky from distil- 
leries. 





France Signs Rum Pact. A treaty design- 
ed to prevent smuggling liquor into this 
country and similar to the agreement be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain 
has been signed by France and this country. 





Blast Injures Physician. Dr. Edwin Mer- 
ritt was performing an operation on Wil- 
liam Desmond of Alexandria, Va., at Gar- 
field hospital, Washington, when an an- 
esthetic he was using exploded. A piece 
of the rubber mixing bag struck Dr. Joseph 
Bogan, attending physician, in the eye. 
Desmond’s hair was singed but he did not 
know about the accident until he came to. 





1,500,000th Patent. The patent office has 
issued its 1,500,000th patenc. It was taken 
out by Simon Lake, submarine inventor, on 
a submarine designed to travel under ice 
and rise to the surface by breaking its way 
through the ice. The first patent was is- 
sued 88 years ago. 





Bonus Suit Dismissed: The suit by Jos- 
eph Whelas of New York to prevent gov- 
ernment officials from administering the 
soldiers’ bonus was dismissed as weak by 
the supreme court. A similar case brought 
by Benjamin Catchings was held over to 
allow the Ex-Service Men’s Anti-Bonus Lea- 
gue to aid him in the suit. 





Ship Kills Whale. A sperm whale was too 
lazy to move out of the way of the Panama- 
Pacific liner Finland off San Pedro, Cal, 
and was cut in half. The vessel was delay- 
ed because a part of the mammal became 
fast to the bow. 





Rent-Free Village Goes Begging. The en- 
tire village of Lindentree, Ohio, with its 
48 dwellings was recently purchased by 
C. A. Kolp, Canton business man. Though 
he offered to let responsible persons set- 
tle there for a year without paying rent 
no-one has taken advantage of his offer. 
The place was deserted when near-by mines 
petered out. 


_—— 


Labor Issues Black List. Fifty members 
of congress are named as being unfriendly 
to organized labor in a list compiled by the 
International Labor News Service and dis- 
tributed through the American Federation 
of Labor. 





Ford Aids Commercial Flying. Henry 
Ford has established a commercial avia- 
tion landing field near Detroit. He explains 
that it is “a civic development and a na- 
tional patriotic move, there being no in- 
tention of the Ford Motor Co, to go into 
the airplane business.” 

Rabbi of Palestine Here. Chief Rabbi A. 
I, Kook of Palestine, the spiritual leader of 
the Orthodox Jewish world, is in this coun- 
try appealing for $1,000,000 to aid the He- 
brew educational institutions in Palestine. 


Lightning Explodes Dynamite. Six men 
working in a shed near a quarry at Winston- 
Salem, N. C., were killed when a bolt of 
lightning struck their shelter and exploded 
150 pounds of dynamite. 
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Dr. Bell’s Inventive Genius 


The late Dr. Alexander Graham Bell fre- 
quently asserted that his invention of the 
telephone really began with his grand- 
father, Alexander Bell, of London, England, 
who died the year our Civil war ended. 
The latter was an elocutionist and a cor- 
rector of defective utterance. He was the 
first of the Bell family to take up the study 
of the mechanism of speech with the ob- 
ject of correcting defects by explaining the 
correct positions of the vocal organs in 
uttering sounds. To quote Dr. Bell’s own 
words: 

“My grandfather took a great deal of 
interest in my education. My school life 
had been characterized by great indifference 
to the usual school studies and I took a 
very low rank in my class. The subjects in 
which I really excelled were music, botany 
and natural history. Music especially was 
my earliest hobby. I learned to play the 
piano at such an early age that I have no 
recollection of a time when I could not 
play. I seem to have picked it up by myself 
without any special instruction and, al- 
though I knew nothing of written music, I 
could play anything I heard by ear and 
could improvise at the piano. I am inclined 
to think that my early passion for music 
had a great deal to do in preparing me for 
the scientific study of sound. 


“As a child I took a great deal of interest 
in flowers and plants. My callection of 
plants gave way to collections of shells and 
bird’s eggs. Then came butterflies and 
beetles and finally the skeletons of small 
animals. On one occasion my father pre- 
sented me with a dead pig for dissection. 
I can see in my collections a preparation 
for scientific work. The collection of ma- 
terial involved the close observation of the 
likeness and differences of objects of very 
similar kind, and the orderly arrangement 
stimulated the formation of generalization 
of various kinds. My father encouraged 
me in making collections of all sorts and in 
arranging the specimens in accordance with 
my own ideas rather than in conformity 
with the ideas of others. 


“I took up the study of the nature of the 
sound vibrations going on in the air dur- 
ing the utterance of speech with the object 
of developing an apparatus that would en- 
able my deaf pupils to see and recognize 
the forms of vibration characteristic of the 
various elements of speech. Various in- 
struments were devised employing loaded 
stretched membranes, all based on the 
well-known ‘phonautograph’ of Leon Scott; 
and these experiments paved the way for 
the appearance of the first membrane tele- 
phone, the ancestor of all the telephones of 
today. At the age of 18 I communicated my 
discovery that in uttering the vowel ele- 
ments of speech faint musical tones could 
be heard accompanying the sound of the 
voice. These feeble tones seemed to be 
characteristic of the different vowels, and 
had the same-pitches as the resonance tones 
of the various cavities formed in the mouth 
when the vowel positions were silently as- 
sumed and the resonance tones brought out 
by tapping against a pencil held against the 
cheek or throat. J 

“A Mr. Ellis expressed great interest, but 
informed me that I had been anticipated 
by Helmholtz, who had not only analyzed 
vowel sounds into their constituent musi- 
cal elements but had actually produced 
vowel sounds by a synthetical process of 
combining musical tones of the required 
pitches and relative intensities. He pro- 
duced these musical tones by means of 
tuning-forks kept in vibration by an elec- 
trical current, and had controlled the rela- 





tive intensities by resonators applied to 
the forks. 

“At this time I knew nothing whatever 
about electricity and found myself quite 
unable to understand how tuning-forks 
could be made to vibrate by an electrical 
current. Helmholtz’s work had not then 
been translated into French or English and 
I was unable to read it in German. I there- 
fore took up the study of electricity and 
began to experiment with electrical appara- 
tus in the hope that I might ultimately be 
able to construct Helmholtz’s vowel ap- 
paratus and repeat his experiments. When, 
at last, after my arrival in America, I suc- 
ceeded in vibrating tuning-forks and tuned 
plates and reeds by electrical means I made 
a number of electrical inventions based on 
the utilization of musical notes as tele- 
graph signals; and these led gradually to 
the invention of the telephone itself. 


“I have often been asked whether I can 
recall the nature of my first invention and 


how I came to make it. When I was quite a. 


little fellow it so happened that. my father 
had a pupil of about my own age with whom 
I used to play. He was the son of a Mr. 
Herdman who owned large flour mills near 
Edinburgh. We romped about the flour 
mills and got into all sorts of mischief until 
one day Mr. Herdman said: ‘Why can’t you 
boys do something useful instead of always 
getting into mischief?’ I mildly asked him 
to tell us some uBeful thing to do and he 
replied by putting his arm in a bag and 
pulling out a handful of wheat. He show- 
ed us that the grains were covered with 
husks and said: ‘If you could only take the 
husks off that wheat you’d be doing some- 
thing useful indeed’ - 

“That made quite an impression on my 
mind and I began to think why couldn’t we 
take the husks off by brushing the seeds 
with a nail-brush? We tried the experi- 
ment and found it successful, though it 
involved a good deal of hard work from the 
two mischief-makers. I then remembered 
that during our explorations at the mills we 
had come across a large vat with a paddle- 
wheel arrangement in it that whirled round 
and round in a casing of quite rough mate- 
rial, brushes or fine wire netting, or some- 
thing of that sort. It was a proud day for 
us when we boys marched into Mr. Herd- 
man’s office and suggested paddling wheat 
in the dried-out vat. He immediately or- 
dered the experiment made. It was suc- 
cessful and the process, I understand, or a 
substantially similar one, has been carried 
on at the mills ever since. 


ABOUT GLUE 


“I may not smell so very sweet, 
Nor be a thing of beauty, 

But most things would be incomplete 
Unless I did my duty.” 





And this is true. There are very few 
things in which glue does not take a hand 
in some way. The baby is put to sleep in 
the cradle which glue has helped to make. 
His go-cart is stuck together with glue. As 
he grows older the pencil he uses is joined 
with glue. He writes on paper that glue has 
helped to finish. Glue is necessary in the 
printing and binding of school books; his 
toys, clothes, hat, shoes and most every- 
thing in the house where he lives depend 
more or less on glue for their making. 
Do you realize that the automobile, the 
train on which you travel, the gun you 
shoot, the photos you take with your cam- 
era and most everything used in work or 
play must have glue in the making? And 
where does glue come from? 









Glue is an animal product made from 
hides and bone stock. The best glue comes 
from the hides of calves, sheep and cattle. 
The ears and tough leathery sinews from 
the animals’ legs all go into glue. And 
these different materials go through many 
processes, some of them requiring months, 
before the glue is finally extracted. The 
glue product is then washed over and over 
and when white and clean, is ready for the 
boiling tanks. The boiling is done in open 
steel tanks which hold eight to 10 thousand 
pounds each. Water is added during the 
boiling process, steam heat is applied and 
as this mass begins to bubble and boil, oils 
that rise to the top of the water are care- 
fully skimmed off into funnels connected 
with pipe lines to the large oil tanks in the 
refining department where the different oils 
are refined and graded. 


The ears and tough, leathery sinews from 
the legs and other parts of the animal are 
cooked separately from the hides. When 
cooked and the glue liquor is ready, it is 
drawn out and strained so that no bits of 
flesh or meat can be found. This liquid is 
piped to carefully heated receiving boxes 
which hold about 1000 gallons. When the 
glue liquor is drawn off, more water is add- 
ed to the “fleshlings,” which are cooked 
again four or five times until the last bit 
of glue is extracted. The refuse goes into 
tankage. Glue made from hides is the 
highest grade. The grades are determined 
according to the run-off from the tanks. 
The first run-off makes the best grade, the 
next run second, and so on, there being about 
five grades in all. The highest grade of 
glue is used in the manufacture of furniture, 
airplanes, print rollers etc. Cabinet mak- 
ers and other woodworkers use glue in the 
process of veneering. 


Bone glue is made in almost the same way 
as that which is made from hides and 
“fleshlings.” The bones selected in glue 
making are boiled first several times in 
water. The oils are skimmed off and saved 
and the bones are sent down through the 
opening in the bottom of the kettle to the 
press to save all the glue liquor. The bones 
are then crushed, taken to a dryer where 
they crumble easily, and are then ground 
into bonemeal for fertilizer purposes. When 
the glue liquor goes from the cooking vats 
to the receiving boxes, it is thin and watery. 
The water is removed through evaporators 
or vacuum pans by a careful scientific proc- 
ess which leaves the glue thick like jelly. 
After this it is cooled, dried, and placed in 
chilling boxes. After thorough chilling it 
comes out the farther end of these boxes 
in thin sheets placed on frames of wire 
netting. These frames are taken to drying 
alleys where currents of air are forced 
through with huge fans. In about two days 
the glue is finished into tough glistening 
sheets of a clear amber color. 


The final process is to put it through a 
crusher where it is broken in small pieces, 
then barreled and labeled according to grade 
and is ready for market. All the work is 
done by machinery, the glue never being 
touched by human hands at any point. 
Chemists test the entire product and see to 
it that it is properly graded according to 
strength and purity and keeping qualities. 
The bone glue is used for sizing, magazine 
book binding, paper box making and other 
ordinary uses. The finer grades are used in 
making gift boxes, bon-bon boxes and other 
fancy uses.—Successful Farming. 





The Pathfinder is rightly named. It is 
the “path” in reading matter, for without 
your Pathfinder we would have been lost in 
the wilderness of affairs—Mr. and Mrs. 
A. J. Swap. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


Guns for Soviets Seized. Authorities at 
London seized a shipment of 60 tons of 
machine gun parts which were about to 
be smuggled out of the country. The boxes 
were labeled “steel castings” and were con- 
signed to Holland, but it was learned that 


_ they were destined for Russian soviets. 


The material was a part of the war surplus 
which the present labor government wishes 
to destroy, and it was believed that the 
stuff was stolen with the aid of British 
officials. It was expected that the affair 
would affect the British-Russian confer- 
ence which is still in progress. 





King’s Doctor Against Prohibition. In a 
very warm debate in the house of lords 
over the liquor control bill Lord Dawson, 
the king’s physician, condemned prohibi- 
tion. He declared members of the medical 
profession were agreed that liquor was use- 
ful and beneficial in proper quantities at 
the proper time, and attributed some of 
the finest literature and art to its inspira- 
tion. “We haven’t any right,” he said, “to 
do anything which would diminish cheer- 
fulness and sociability of the world.” Pro- 
hibition in the United States naturally 
came into the discussion, Lord Birkenhead 
declaring that it resulted in general viola- 
tion of the law by all classes, while Lord 
Buckmaster asserted that the Volstead act 
had emptied the jails in the United States, 
increased sayings deposits and promoted 
industrial efficiency. 


FRANCE 


Premiers Not in Agreement. After his 
return from London Premier Herriot gave 
it out that he and Premier MacDonald were 
agreed on all important points as to Ger- 
man reparations. But he was greatly sur- 
prised and shocked at the program set 
forth in the British premier’s invitation to 
the powers to the conference on the Dawes 
plan in London. The British object ap- 
peared to be to throw the whole subject 
of German reparations under the Dawes 
plan into the league of nations, through 
the world court. Premier Herriot felt 
bound to sustain the right of the repara- 
tions commission to declare when, if ever, 
the Germans have defaulted under the 
Dawes plan. Former Premier Poincare and 
the opposition prepared an assault on the 
government, but the British premier has- 
tened to promise to send a new note to all 
the powers explaining the first and making 
it clear that France was not bound by the 
program suggested. 








Amnesty for Former Premier. Former 
Premier Caillaux, now under exile from 
Paris, has agreed to accept amnesty under 
the bill now pending before parliament. 
He formerly refused any such amnesty and 
demanded that his sentence be reversed. 
He was sentenced in 1920 by the senate sit- 
ting as a high court, to five years exile from 
Paris and certain other towns, and the loss 
of civic rights. He was found guilty of 
commerce with the enemy in time of war. 
Caillaux is a man of recognized ability and 
is expected to soon take his place as a 
leader in parliament. 





Haiti and U. S. Clash. At Lyon on the 
last day of the congress of the International 
Federation of League of Nations Societies 
the big show was the warm debate between 
Haiti and the United States. Dante Belle- 
garde, Haitian leader and orator, made an 
impassioned appeal for “justice and libera- 
tion” for his country, and so great was the 
effect that he received an ovation of sever- 


al minutes. .Dr. C. A. Duniway, head of the 
U. S. delegation, replied that the American 
occupation was to secure justice and liberty 
for Haiti, and that there was no desire to 
deprive Haitians of Liberty. He declared 
that when Haitians had secured order and 
shown ability to govern themselves U. S. 
troops would be withdrawn as they were 
recently from Santo Domingo. He, too, 
was applauded. More excitement was arous- 
ed when a Greek delegate appealed to the 
Turks to show modration ‘toward Armenia, 
and the Turkish leader demanded an in- 
vestigation of the whole subject by neutral 
states. No action was taken, 


GERMANY 


Communists Wear Red Gloves. Two com- 
munist deputies to the town council of 
Dortmund appeared with red gloves to take 
the oath. Other deputies removed their 
gloves for this ceremony but the commun- 
ists refused. The burgomaster refused to 
swear them in, so they threw their red 
gloves on the floor and left the hall. They 
have since attended all meetings, but can- 
not vote. 





Search Red Reichstag Members. Berlin 
police broke open the private lockers of 
communist members of the reichstag in 
order to search for evidence of murder 
plots and other treasonable activities. They 
found a quantity of primers for hand gre- 
nades and a large mass of documents, 
which they seized. The search was carried 
out at the request of a federal judge seek- 
ing evidence against indicted reds, and it 
was made with the consent of the presi- 
dent of the legislative body. The commun- 
ist congressmen made a violent protest. 





Chancellor Urges Dawes Plan. At a con- 
ference in Berlin of the premiers of Ger- 
man federated states, called to discuss the 
Dawes plan, Chancellor Marx urged accept- 
ance of the report. No action was taken, 
but it was understood that the premiers 
generally approved the government’s policy. 
The government, however, notified London 
that it could not put through the legislation 
to make the Dawes plan effective unless the 
allies first agreed to carry out their part of 
it and the French agreed to evacuate the 
Ruhr. The plan was violently opposed by 
Gen. Ludendorff. Speaking to a “German 
week” meeting at Munich he declared the 
Dawes plan was “made and inspired by Jews 
for the purpose of putting Geramny under 
Jewish control.” 


SPAIN 


Moors Deliver Broad Attack. It was ad- 
mitted by the Spanish government that the 
Spanish army in Western Morocco had been 
attacked along the whole line of the Tetuani 








This is the way the Marseilles Petit Proven- 
cal pictured the king of Spain “receiving” the 
Spanish dictator. Gen. Primo Rivera, the dic- 
tator, failed to develop into a dm lini, 
and the king has taken back much of the au- 
thority he delegated to him. 
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sector. This means the breaking out of the 
rebellion in new and peaceful quarters, and 
the government did not try to hide the 
gravity of conditions. Many new tribes 
have joined the rebels, but the Spanish were 
reported fighting along the whole line, aid- 
ed by a number of bombing planes over 
the Moorish position. The Spanish garrison 
at Kobardarsa was rescued after a seven-day 
siege during which half the force perished. 
At Tabor the Moors wearing Spanish uni- 
forms deceived the Spaniards and killed 
about 400. With the bad news from Moroc- 
co came an appeal from the southern proy- 
ince of Spain, around Jaen, for aid against 
the locusts which have practically destroy- 
ed all crops in that section. 





Dictator’s Powers Diminished. By a royal 
decree the military directorate, the govern- 
ing body of Spain, was demilitarized, and 
the powers of Gen. Primo Rivera, president 
of the directorate and dictator, were modi- 
fied. Under the new arrangement Gen. 
Primo Rivera became minister of cults and 
justice and remained at the head of the 
cabinet, but all members of the directorate 
were made immediately responsible to the 
crown. With the change in government the 
ban of exile was lifted from Prof. Miguel 
Unaumno, rector of Salamanca university, 
and Rodrigo Soriano, an editor. Both had 
been banished to the Canary Isles for their 
connection with political disorders. 





ITALY 


Flight to Pole Abandoned. With the an- 
nouncement that Amundsen, the Norwegian 
explorer, had given up the flight to the 
north pole on account of a lack of funds a 
plan was made in Italy to have Lieut. Lo- 
catelli carry on the expedition. A public 
fund was raised and officials of Italian air 
service co-operated, but it was finally decid- 
ed that preparations could not be made in 
time for the flight this year. Lieut. Lo- 
catelli will visit Spitzbergen to study con- 
ditions from that hopping-off point, in 
preparation for an effort next year. 





New Opera for America. The new opera 
of Puccini, generally considered the world’s 
greatest living composer, will first be pre- 
sented in America, he announced. He was 
said to be giving the final touches to his 
opera, which will be called “Turandot.” 
Puccini declared his new opera would not 
be presented at Milan, because the people 
there hissed his “Madame Butterfly” when 
first presented. 


NORWAY 


Change Name of Capital. After the first 
of next year mail to the capital of Norway 
will have to be addressed to Oslo instead of 
Christiania. Parliament sanctioned the 
change which was first proposed last year. 
Oslo was the ancient name of the city, 
which was founded in the 11th century. It 
has continued-to be the name of a suburb 
of Christiania, which was named for King 
Christian IV. 


MONTENEGRO 


Priests Strike for Raise. Priests. of the 
Orthodox church in Montenegro went on a 
Strike “until their material situation is 
regulated.” Their complaints were placed 
before the bishop of Montenegro. Their 
action was a simple strike for more pay. 


JAPAN 


Cut Down U. S. Flag.. The American flag 
flying before the U.S. embassy at Tokyo 
was cut down by a Japanese who made his 
escape from the police who saw the act. 
An anti-American demonstration was going 
on in the city and police were sent to pro- 
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tect the embassy. They arrived just in 
time to see the flag-cutter finish his work 
and disappear. Preimer Kato and Foreign 
Minister Shidehara expressed deep regret 
over the affair which, they added, was caus- 
ing them much worry. Papers were forbid- 
den to publish news of the act. The multi- 
lated flag was soon found in a nieghboring 
building and restored to the embassy, and 
the culprit was arrested at Osaka. He was 
a young man 21 years of age who “wished 
to do something heroic for his country be- 
fore he died.” He received the maximum 
jail sentence. 





Aged Former Premier Dies. Prince Matsu- 
Kata, former premier and one of the two 
genro, or elder statesmen of Japan, died 
at Tokyo, 89 years of age. He had just re- 
turned to the capital after a stay in the 
country for his health. He was reported 
dead a year ago by physicians, and the na- 
tion went into mourning, but he slowly 
recovered. He was again reported killed in 
the earthquake. 


CHINA 


Chinese Raid U. S. Ship. At Shanghai 
Chinese officials raided an American sail- 
ing vessel, the Talbot, and seized arms and 
ammunition valued at $50,000. They got 
eight machine guns, 600 rifles and revolvers 
and 135,000 rounds of ammunition. The 
vessel came from Vancouver, B. C. with 
lumber. The matter was referred to the 
U. S. authorities. The Peking government 
filed a formal protest with the British lega- 
tion because a British gunboat commander 
had compelled Chinese officials at Wanhsien 
to attend the funeral of a murdered Amer- 
ican, and to execute two leaders of the 
junkmen who killed him. The government 
protested that such extreme measures were 
not necessary. 


MARQUESAS ISLANDS 


No Doctors; Population Dwindles. In the 
Marquesas islands 100 years ago there was 
a population of about 20,000. At present 
there are about 1000, and only half of them 
are natives. In this romantic group of 
Polynesian islands, belonging to France, 
the doctor is taboo, and the heart and cen- 
ter of the taboo system is hereabouts. Na- 
tives are very much afraid of doctors. They 
rely on “kahunas,” or their native sorcerers, 
when ill. All natives insist on sleeping 
with their heads wrapped up, no matter how 
much the rest of the body is exposed. 


COSTA RICA 


Pacific Liner Runs Aground. The Pacific 
mail liner Colombia ran aground on Cano 
Island, just west of Costa Rica, while on 
the way from San Francisco to New York, 
Passengers were not in danger, but two 
holds of the vessel filled with water. The 
U. S. naval transport Chaumont took off 
the passengers and landed them at Balboa, 
Panama Canal Zone, to wait for the next 
steamer of the same line to take them to 
their destination. 


BRAZIL 


New Revolution Breaks Out. Revolution 
broke out in the southern province of Sao 
Paulo and the rebels captured the city of 
that name with its port of Santos. Troops 
and ships were sent at once from Rio de 
Janeiro, which is only some 200 miles away. 
Congress declared the states of Sao Paulo 
and Rio de Janeiro under a state of seige 
for 60 days. It was only recently that the 
long war of rebellion in the southern prov- 
ince of Rio Grande do Sul was put to an 
end. The new rebellion was said to be 
engineered by the political opponents of 
President Bernardes who are seeking to 

everthrow the federal government. 
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Hairdressing in Many Lands 


The flapper who spends hours curling her 
bobbed locks to make them stand out three 
or four inches from her head has nothing 
on the Fiji islanders. There even the men 
make their wool stand on end at the top 
of their heads to a height of six inches. The 
Fijian dandy wears at night an uncomfort- 
able compressing band to train his wiry 
brush. To add to this grotesque impression 
the Beau Brummel bleaches his coiffure to a 
sickly yellow with lime made from coral, 
or dyes it red with annatto. To further en- 
hance his charm he rubs in scented cocoa- 
nut oil and then sticks varieties of red 
flowers in his hair. 

When the Hopi Indian maiden of our own 
Southwest decides to conquer, instead of 
announcing her debut in the newspapers, 





Flappers Bob It in Ucanda 


she parts her hair in the middle and screws 
it into two whorls just above the ears. 
Whereupon young men who prize their lib- 
erty take to the woods. South of Mahama- 
nina in Madagascar, reports the National 
Geographic Society, the women do their 
hair in two rows of little balls, while be- 
hind their heads they place a piece of hol- 
low wood ornamented with brass-headed 
nails. In this cylinder they keep all their 





A Siamese Festive Headdress 


pins, needles and small valuables. Near the 
coast on the same island the women plait 
their hair in fine braids which they twist 
into thin flat circular coils of from one to 
two and a half inches in diameter. 

In Seville the women pile their hair on 
top of their heads like a little fortress, a 
custom they have practiced for hundreds of 
years. Big chiefs in some parts of New 
Guinea wear rigid plaited frames on their 
heads which support cassowary or paradise 
feathers. Among African tribes the methods 
of hair-dressing are legion. The Wemba 
men shave two parallel strips of wool 
from the nape of the neck round the 
crown to the forehead. Some cut all the 
hair off, leaving a fringe high up on the 
skull. Others leave just a small circular 
tuft at the back. The Wemba and Winam- 
wanga women scent their hair with aro- 
matic plants. The men near Lake Bang- 
weolo sometimes wear wigs made of coarse 
matted fiber. The Bisa women weave red 
and white beads into their hair until the 
hair itself in places is quite concealed. 
Shinga chiefs roll their hair until it re- 


. 


sembles types of hairdressing seen in an- 
cient Egyptian bas-reliefs. 

The Bambala people shave their heads 
except for a little round spot resembling a 
cap on the top of the head. Then they paint 
the bare portion with palm oil and soot. An 
old man usually covers his tuft of white 
hair with a red cloth and a warrior wears 
the bones of his victims wrapped in a cloth 
on the top of his head for the magical prop- 
erties they are supposed to possess. The 
Bakwese chiefs usually coil their hair into 
five hunches. The Bayanzi men tie their 
locks into a bunch at the back of their 
necks, while the women part theirs in the 
middle and plait it over their ears. But the 
Bahamana take the palm for real “beauty”; 
they shave the front of their heads and 
paint them with soot, curl the back hair 
and paint it with red clay, shave off their 
eyebrows and pull out their eyelashes. 


A GOOD MANNERS CLUB 


A Milwaukee high-school has solved the 
problem of school discipline in an ingen- 
ious way. It has tactfully enlisted the aid 
of its pupils; not by the honor system 
which has been found effective in college 
examinations but by a similar device. The 
students have been encouraged to form 
good manners clubs. Boys and girls are 
naturally “joiners” and the new organiza- 
tion has proved a success. The members 
are all pledged to conduct themselves in a 
worthy manner and to assist in improving 
the conduct*and morals of the school. Each 
wears a button which is subject to recall at 
any time he fails to live up to his obliga- 
tions. 

Some of the offenses listed to be guarded 
against are: crowding whenclassesare mov- 
ing; gum chewing and the improper dis- 
posal of chewing gum (one wonders what 
would be the proper way to dispose*of it); 
interrupting a busy teacher; ignoring waste 
baskets; “jay walking” on the lawn; inpur- 
ing plants on school grounds; talking back 
to the teacher and marking desks and walls. 
When the whole list is considered the re- 
sponsibility for discipline is pretty well 
shifted from instructors to pupils but the 
plan is said to work—at least while it is still 
a novelty. The club was organized two 
months ago. 


Of course the purpose of the new organi- 
zation is not confined to good behavior in 
the schoolroom; it is much broader than 
that and appeals to the pupil to be courte- 
ous on all occasions. For instance, loud 
talking and “yelling” in cafeterias as well 
as “eating with unwashed hands” are for- 
bidden. For girls especially there is an 
injunction against “combing hair and pow- 
dering noses in public.” 





This organization for the promotion of 
good manners could be extended with bene- 
fit to other persons besides high-school 
pupils. At the same time its rules need not 
be so specific as those which refer to using 
a toothpick in public. More should be left 
to the individual’s instinct for courtesy. 
Maybe the quotation from Emerson, adopt- 
ed as a motto by the high-school club covers 
the ground: “Manners aim to facilitate life, 
to get rid of impediments. They aid our 
dealings and conversation as a railway aids 
travel, by getting rid of all avoidable ob- 
structions of the road and leaving nothing 
to be conquered but pure space.”—Pitts- 
burgh Sun. 





If you want to be comfortable in this 
world you’ve got to believe some things 
that you don’t understand—Atchison 
County Mail 
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A Swashbuckling Story of Pirate Days 


By Stewart Edward White 
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At the moment our story opens the Pirate, 
appropriately named Grimstead, was lean- 
ing back in the stern-sheets of his craft 
smoking a cheroot. He was a large, square- 
built man, with thick bushy eyebrows. 

Gardiner, the Second in Command, was 
much younger and slenderer, dark in com- 
plexion, with clean-shaven face and an in- 
scrutable eye. 

Neither of these men was paying the 
slightest attention to anything but each 
other. Indeed, the man at the wheel‘alone 
seemed to be at all aware of his surround- 
ings. For the only other human being vis- 
ible on the craft was the Damsel in Dis- 
tress, and she was completely occupied with 
her own thoughts, which seemed to be re- 
sentful and unpleasant. 

As beseemed her position in the story 
she was young and beauteous and, as daugh- 
ter to the Pirate Chief, caparisoned in cost- 
ly garments. 

The Bright-Shining Hero had not yet ap- 
peared. 

Suddenly and most unexpectedly a loud 
bang sounded under the port quarter. The 
craft staggered. 

“What is it, Simmins?” cried the Pirate 
Chief. “Are we damaged?” 

“Blowout, sir,” replied Simmins. 

He walked around to the rear of the car, 
and uttered an exclamation of dismay. 
“When she blew she slid into the rut and 
let us down pretty hard on one of these 
little stumps in the middle of the road,” he 
answered Grimstead’s inquiry. “The gaso- 
line’s leaking.” 

Gardiner joined the chauffeur. “It’s buc- 
kled the tank,” the latter announced briefly. 
“We’re stuck.” 

“The gasoline is all run out,” replied 
Gardiner calmly. 

“We're stuck, all right,” 
agreed.* “How far is it to help?” 

“Nearest garage is about 20 miles.” 

It was agreed that Grimstead should pick 
out a shadier place to wait while Simmins, 
after changing the tire, walked the 20 miles 
and got help. 

Now to be considered is the Damsel in 
Distress. Her distress was heartfelt but 
not too serious. It consisted in the fact 
that she had been ravished away against her 
will; which is the usual and proper reason 
for the distress of females aboard pirate 
craft. 

At this moment she should have been lis- 
tening to th dulcet strains of a jazz or- 
chestra, or mayhap bossing about infatu- 
ated youths in any old haunt where sport 
clothes are correct and numerous. 

Instead of which she was here! Atop a 
stump! On a barren California hillside of 
high brush and an occasional tree! Strand- 
ed! Hot!! Uncomfortable!!! No wonder 
the lines of her figure were unbending; no 
marvel that her eyebrows were level and 
that the regard below them was—sullen? 

Out upon you! This damsel is young and 
beauteous. Smoldering is the word. Of 
10,000 people the younger half would have 
sympathized heartily with Burton, by 
heaven! dragged off into the sticks right in 
the middle of the Del Monte tournament; 
and the other half would have muttered 
things about spoiled brats and an indulgent 
father and would have regretted that she 
was too old to be spanked. 

And none of this would have affected Miss 
Burton in the least. When her father in- 
sisted, in face of her first careless refusal, 
that she join him on this trip into the back- 
woods, she was vastly surprised, though 
not greatly put out. But when at the last 
minute she found that this Gardiner person 


was to be in the party, she saw—and re- 
sented—it all. 


Grimstead 


Burton had met Gardiner before. She did 
not like him; and she did not care whethe: 
he was the Second in Command of the pi- 
ratical craft, part keeper of the loot, prin- 
cipal deviser of stratagem, or not. There 
would seem to be no reason why one should 
not like Gardiner. He is-tall, slender, very 
dark, with regular movie-queen dark eye- 
lashes, a sleepy, well-bred, supercilious ex- 
pression on his thin, long face. All his 
movements are languidly graceful. He is 
exceedingly well dressed. 

His ability is enormous. He knows all 
about electricity, and water power, and oil 
wells, and Diesel engines, and railroads, 
both theoretically and practically, for these 
things are some of the loot the Pirate Chief 
has captured. Burton said she didn’t like 
him because he played no bridge or golf; 
but that was not it. She had other rea- 
sons—no, not reasons, instincts. 


At the present moment the Second in 
Command did not attempt to approach the 
aloof young goddess. Imstead he gave 
needed assistance to the chauffeur, and 
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When you travel in Japan and stay at the lit- 
tle native inns you needn’t expect to sleep in 
beds, sit in chairs or eat from tables such as we 
use. When you enter a Japanese house you 
must leave your shoes at the door and put on 
sandals or the like. ‘The Japanese sense of 
decency is shocked by people coming into a 
house, theater or the like with their muddy or 
dusty street shoes on. The floors are usually 
covered with matting and are kept scrupulous- 
ly clean. When you eat you sit on the floor 
and eat from a little low table or from a tray. 
When you go to bed, the bedding is brought in 
from a closet and a simple “shakedown’’. is 
made up on the floor. Japanese women have 
such elaborate and costly hair dressing that 
they use a block of wood, stuck under their 
neck, as a pillow, to keep their hair from being 
mussed, The only heat in the place is from a 
handful of charcoal in a brazier. The woman 
in the sketch is blowing the coals. 





when the job was finished he was just as 
hot and dirty. There were qualities to the 
man besides those necessary to boarding 
and scuttling! 

By the time the job was finished Grim- 
stead reappeared. “Found a great place!” 
he announced, and partly on the little “gas” 
in the vacuum tank and partly by gravity 
the big car glided around the corner of the 
mountain, 

As often happens at skylines in Califor- 
nia, the nature of thecountry therechanged. 
Burton had seen redwood trees before, but 
never had she seen one of the redwood for- 
ests of the North. The sullenness in her 
eyes was replaced by a startled and some- 
what awed look. 

The car coasted slowly for a half mile 
and came to a little stream where a tiny 
patch of green had won for itself a tiny 
patch of unobscured sky. 

“Stop here, Simmins,” Grimstead com- 
manded, and all debarked. 


Simmins hustled out the funch basket 
and the thermos cases and proceeded to 
lay things out in seemly and proper style. 

Simmins was an engaging person. The 
natural self within him would have carried 
him through life skiptiously, like the giddy 
goat—but it wasn’t done, you know. He 
loved playing up to his part, which was 
solemn, eminently correct, terrifically im- 
posing, and he could do it in such a manner 
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as to make self-conscious all but the most 
conventional. 

en at home Simmins became a house 
man. In this capacity the one fatal mis- 
fortune of his professional career over- 
took him. 

Burton, unseen herself, had witnessed his 
answering of the door bell. He came down 
the hall cakewalking, a wonderful double 
shuffle, snapping his fingers, his head 
thrown back, his eyes closed; but all quite 
noiseless. Then he turned the door knob 
ahd instantaneously a wonderful transition 
took place. His elbows snapped out at an 
angle, and his inflexible sing-song voice 
declaimed impersonally that he could not 
say, madame, but that he would ascertain. 


O fatal day! Next time he tried to come 
it over Burton, as usual, he ran against a 
snag. “Look here, Simmins,” she said de- 
cidedly. “I wish you’d come off the perch 
and be human. I like friendly looking peo- 
ple about me.” 

“Sorry, Miss,” said he non-committally in 
his best manner. ““I was not aware of giv- 
ing offense. It is pawsibly the results of 
my training, miss.” 

Simmins was enjoying himself thorough- 
ly. He knew just when to put the accents 
and yet avoid impertinence. It was his last 
shot. The next instant he exploded. Miss 
Burton had seen! 

For a long time his world was in chaos. 
He never did quite recover the integrity of 
his attitude toward Miss Burton. It wasn’t 
done, you know; but he rather liked it. 
After supper, Simmins most reluctantly be- 
gan the long journey to the nearest garage. 

Burton brought to the camp fire a small 
covered basket and removed the contents, a 
Pomeranian dog, half-size even for that 
breed, named Punketty-Snivvles.. The men 
surveyed the creature in silent disgust. Bur- 
ton adoringly fed him slices of chicken and 
then he curled up in a small fluffy ball and 
went to sleep. 

Burton reclined on cushions, looking 
straight up, still within her inscrutable si- 
lence. Gardiner was clever enough to real- 
ize that this was the time for effacement. 
Grimstead dozed. 

But now the peace of the night was 
broken by the approach of something me- 
tallic and loose. Three of the watchers 
sat up. 

“Can’t hear any engine,” puzzled Gardi- 
ner; “must be horse-drawn—a wagon load 
of milk cans.” 

But the doubt was almost immediately 
resolved by the dancing glare of headlights 
through the trees, and an instant later a 
small light car swerved off the road and 
came to a stop. Enter the Bright-Shining 
Hero! 

The thing he rode was one of those non- 
descript home-made things of galvanized 
iron by which the youthful attempt in vain 
to disguise and render sportful a certain 
otherwise jokeful brand of inexpensive car, 

The occupants of this craft were three. 
The young man at the wheel, a pleasant- 
faced youth, with short, light hair, and 
what had been a fair complexion dark-red- 
dened by much exposure. Behind him, 
seated atop a canvas-covered pack, was an 
Irish terrier dog. The third occupant was 
Simmins. 

“This gentleman picked me up, sir,” said 
he glibly, “and I conceived as how it would 
be more expeditious, sir, to come back with 
him.” 

“More expeditious! He’s going in the 
other direction!” said Grimstead. 

Simmins’s agile mind saw the point, and 
he realized that if this young man were 
supposed to have offered his services in 
going for help, there ‘would have been no 
earthly object in returning to the fire. He 
would simply have turned around and head- 
ed for Tecolote and its garage. 

“Yes, sir; certainly, sir,” he answered Mr. 
Grimstead’s remark, “But, sir, although our 
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tank is ruined, sir, it occurred to me that 
by filling the vacuum tank by hand every 
few miles we would be able to work our 
ear to Tecolote, sir, in not over two hours. 
We would have to borrow from this gen- 
tleman only about two and a half gallons 
of gasoline. I hope I have done right, sir,” 
ended Simmins virtuously. 

He managed by his manner to convey 
the impression that all those details had 
been considered and discussed with his new 
companion, As a matter of fact Simmins 
was spinning it out as he went along. 


“Quite right, Simmins,” Grimstead said. 
But Miss Burton stirred. “I suppose this 
gentleman has that much gasoline to spare,” 
she threw in, apparently idly. 

That was the weak point. 
not know. : 

“It’s too bad, but I have no gas,” the 
stranger announced calmly. 

“Well, distillate, alcohol, kerosene, what- 
ever it is,” said Grimstead a little impa- 
tiently. “My car will run on them, at a 
pinch.” 

“Not a single drop,” repeated the man; “I 
run on—well, electricity.” 

“Electricity!” cried Grimstead and Gar- 
diner in unison. “Where do you > 

But the technical discussion was side- 
tracked. The Irish terrier, who had been 
sitting atop the park, riveted his gaze on 
Punketty-Snivvles and went into action, 
seized that personage in his mouth and de- 
posited his burden in his master’s hand. 


“Come here, you old idiot,” ordered his 
master. “This is a dog. I know it doesn’t 
look it; but. smell of it. You see,” he ex- 
plained, looking up, “I am naturally of a 
lazy but curious disposition, so I have 
trained Rapscallion to bring me in any- 
thing strange he runs across in the woods 
as long as it isn’t skunks. But he ought to 
know a dog when he smells it!” 

Punketty-Snivvles yelped. 

“Oh, shut up!” the young man addressed 
him, and cuffed the atom smartly. 

Never before had Punketty-Snivvles felt 
the hand of authority. But now Punketty- 
Snivvles did shut up. 

“If you have quite finished punishing my 
dog, will you kindly return me my prop- 
erty?” Burton asked coldly, after a moment. 

“Why, certainly,” acquiesced the young 
man. “Do you really care for it?” 

And then a queer thing happened. Burton 
opened her mouth, intending to squelch 
this upstart, but as she looked up straight 
into his laughing eyes something ingenu- 
ously expectant in the depths of them caus- 
ed her to say: “No, I despise it!” 

“I thought you would,” responded the 
young man in sympathetic tones. “Well, 
great is the power of fashion! Here, Sim- 
mins,” he ordered, “take this nuisance away 
somewhere. You ought to get a real dog. 
Here, Rapscallion; you’ve got to apologize 
to the lady. First show her your paws 
are clean.” 

Rapscallion extended his right paw, keep- 
ing the other still rigidly elevated. Nobody 
could have resisted him. Burton did not. 

“You darling!” she cried, dropping on 
her knees before him. 

At this moment Grimstead’s booming 
tones broke in. “Young man,” said he, “it’s 
an imposition, I know; but you see how we 
are situated. Could you drive back to 
Tecolote and get us help?” 

“Surely; Pll do anything I can,” agreed 
the young man heartily. “My name is 
Davenport.” 

“Grimstead is mine. That’s fine! Get 
them to send out a touring car tonight; and 
then tomorrow we can make arrangements 
for repairs.” 

But Davenport shook his head doubtfully. 
“Not tonight,” he decided. “Tomorrow.” 

Grimstead flushed. “It would be rather a 
hardship on my daughter——” he began 
stiffly. 

Davenport laughed aloud. 


Simmins did 
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rain; and it’s going to rain hard! I prob- 
ably wouldn’t make Tecolote, and you’d all 
be very wet and uncomfortable. 

“Rain!” cried Gardiner contemptuously. 

“The wind’s due north, and has been all 
day,” Grimstead pointed out, “and, besides, 
it’s the dry season.” 

“Look at the stars! It’s a heavenly night,” 
contributed Burton. 

“Apparently that is so,” smiled Daven- 
port. “Nevertheless we are in for a storm, 
and a very heavy one, I think it would be 
better for me to wait here until morning 
and help make you comfortable. I have a 
camp outfit; and plenty of supplies.” 

“I suppose,” said Gardiner sarcastically, 
“that you can tell us just when it’s going to 
start to rain and how many inches we will 
have.” 

“I might,” replied Davenport unexpected- 
ly. “Wait a minute.” 

He stood upright and stared off into space 
for perhaps half a minute; then slowly his 
eyes reconcentrated. 

“It will begin to rain about 1 or 1:30,” he 
stated quietly, “and will continue for eight 
hours and 20 minutes—or five minutes 
either way. I could not tell’ you exactly 
how many inches will fall; but it will be a 
very heavy and continuous downpour with 
high wind—a tempest. On a guess for that 
sort of a storm, lasting that long, five 
inches.” 

“Five inches! 
snorted. 

“Yes, this is a bad storm,” agreed Daven- 
port seriously. “Another thing; that tree 
just beyond your car, the one near the edge 
of the road, will be blown down, so we'd 
better move the car, and be careful where 
we pitch camp.” 

Gardiner muttered contemptuously to 
himself. 

“How do you claim to know these things 
so accurately?” demanded Burton bluntly. 

“Suppose we wait until morning and see 
if I do know them,” smiled Davenport. 

“Yes, that’s a good idea,” approved Grim- 
stead drily. “And if we really are to stay 
here all night, suppose we see what we can 
do toward making ourselves comfortable.” 

Davenport unleashed the camping outfit 
from his car and they made their way to 
the lower end of the meadow, where Sim- 
mins built a fire. 

The shelters up, Davenport started Sim- 
mins to digging semi-circular ditches 
around their up-grade sides. This was, he 
explained, to carry aside the flood waters; 
at which Gardiner, unable to contain him- 
self further, uttered an exclamation of im- 
patience, 

“I beg your pardon?” said Davenport. 

“T said nothing,” Gardiner told him, “but 
I’d as soon say now that it would be well 
to drop this childish foolishness and get 
down to business. It’s getting late.” 

“By childish foolishness you refer———?” 


“All this heavy digging and elaborate buf- 
foonery. There’s about as much chance of 
rain as there is of snow. You must take 
us for easterners or fools. We know some- 
thing of the California climate!” 

Davenport sauntered carelessly over to 
where Gardiner stood. . Gardiner drew him- 
self up. When within hand distance Daven- 
port came toa halt. The men stared each 
other in the eye. 

“You are not overly polite,” remarked 
Davenport, “and I don’t believe I like you 
anyway. But as we’re likely to be together 
for the next week or so, it will be pleasanter 
for everybody if we do not quarrel. But 
Pll just lay you a little bet that it does rain 
and that the redwood yonder falls.” 

Gardiner’s dark face flushed at the other’s 
tone. He made his decision to teach this 
upstart a lesson. “I'll take you,” he said 
suddenly, “on condition that I name the 
bet.” 

“All right.” 


A cloudburst!” Gardiner 
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“Very well, then. Ten thousand dollars!” 

Burton uttered a little cry of reproach. 
Grimstead, who had been listening amused- 
ly, interposed. “That’s beyond a joke, be- 
yond all reason, Gardiner,” he objected. 
“Have some sense of proportion——” 

“Thank you,-Mr. Grimstead, but don’t 
bother,” Davenport cut in. “Ill take that 
bet. Ill just get it down in writing and get 
you to witness it, if you will; so we'll have 
a little record of the transaction.” 


“T expect to collect this bet,” warned Gar- 
diner, stung by the suggestion of this pre- 
caution. : 

“If you win,” amended Davenport, “and I 
expect to collect it, if I win.” 

“Mr. Grimstead can vouch for my sol- 
vency. Where are your guarantees?” 

The young man looked a little puzzled. 
“IT have none for the moment, of course, 
but the instant we go to a town———” 


Gardiner laughed. “You'll mortgage the 
garage to pay up—of course,” he sneered. 
“No. Put up or shut up!” 

Davenport shook his head at him, and 
laughed. “You’re a quibbler, Gardiner! Pll 
bet you’re legal adviser to a predatory cor- 
poration.” 

Gardiner laughed, a nasty, sneering, walk- 
the-plank laugh. “Bet’s off,’ said he; “I 
thought it would be!” 

“The bet is not off,” spoke up Burton sud- 
denly. “I will guarantee Mr. Davenport.” 

At this the silent wood gods uttered three 
rousing but silent cheers. 

By the time this bet was all arranged, one 
good-sized storm had broken and cleared, 
anyway. Burton had told her father plainly 
that she was of age and mistress of her 
own fortune. G&rdiner had appealed to 
Davenport’s better nature not to take ad- 
vantage of an “emotional young girl.” 

Davenport had winked shamelessly at 
Burton and proclaimed himself a Shylock 
when it came to money. The terms of the 
bet had been restated, and the men’s 
watches synchronized. 

Davenport and Simmins cut a number of 
willow poles which they laid on the ground 
to form a sort of platform, or rather floor. 
On this they ran the two cars. “Now when 
we want to go out, we can lay more poles 
to form a corduroy,” the young man said. 

“I say, sir,” said Simmins, “I have a few 
quid laid by. I’d like it jolly well if you 
could cut me in on that bet for a tenner 
or so.” 

Davenport stared. “Aren’t you taking big 
chances?” he inquired. “What do you know 
about the weather?” 

“Not a thing, sir!” replied Simmins cheer- 
fully. “But I do know a tidy bit about 
sportsmen, sir; and I’d back you, sir, 
against Mr. Gardiner any day of the week.” 

“Thank you, Simmins, You’re in for a 
tenspot, as you say.” 

All matters being settled, Davenport sug- 
gested it would be a good idea to turn in. 

“Turn in!” cried Burton. “I couldn’t sleep 
a wink. I’m going to sh right here until 2 
o’clock and greet that rain storm! How 
could you even suggest sleep?” 

“Well,” replied Davenport, “suit yourself, 
of course. But if you’ll pardon me, I'll just 
snatch a few winks. I’ve been driving all 
day, and I expect we won’t any of us get 
much sleep after the thing hits.” 


He crawled under the lean-to shelter, and 
wrapped a blanket around his shoulders. 

“Before you leave us,” said Grimstead, “I 
would like to ask what you meant when you 
said we were likely to be together for the 
next week or so.” 

“Knowledge of California mud,” replied 
Davenport; and was apparently at once 
asleep. In a few minutes the dying fire 
was deserted. The lean-to covered four re- 
cumbent forms. 

Inside the little tent Miss Burton Grim- 
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Things Scientific ~ 








Hard to Name “Highest” Waterfall 

Even the U. S. geological survey can’t 
settle that old troublesome question as to 
where and what is the “highest” waterfall. 
It explains that there are so many differ- 
ent kinds of falls that there isreally a “high- 
est” fall in each class, For example, water 
pouring over a cliff and water skipping or 
sliding down a steep incline are two distinct 
types of waterfalls and cannot be com- 
pared. In the class of broad, voluminous 
eataracts to which Niagara, Victoria and 
several other falls belong, the Kaieteur 
Falls in British Guiana (804 feet high) are 
the highest of that kind. The Wooloo- 
mumbi Falls in Australia are 100 feet high- 
er but its volume is so much smaller that 
it does not fit in this class. 

The geological survey says the “highest” 
waterialls in the world are of the slender 
“bridal veil” type. It places the Yosemite 
Falls (2565 feet high) at the head of this 
class. However, its descent is made in three 
successive stages, namely—upper fall, 1430 
feet; middle cascade, 815, and lower fall 
320. Even if the two lower Yosemite falls 
are ruled out, its upper leads as the highest 
single unbroken leap of water in the world. 

The only waterfall which possibly exceeds 
the upper Yosemite in height, according to 
the same government bureau, is the Suther- 
land Falls in New Zealand. It is 1904 feet 
high but is broken midway, its longest leap 
being less than 900 feet. The falls of 
Gavarnie, in the Pyrenees, are 1385 feet 
high but they consist of braided streams 
that slide down an irregularly sculptured 
cjiff. The Grand Falls in Laborador are 
estimated to be 2000 feet high but are little 
known. Victoria Falls in Africa are 400 
feet high as compared to Nigara’s 164. 


Phonograph Utilizes Ear Principle 

.As most people have observed a tuning 
fork or even a table fork set vibrating by 
a light tap against some solid body does 
not give forth much sound until it is held 
against a wooden surface which acts as a 
resonator. Believing that the phonograph 
as ordinarily made needed a more perfect 
resonator in order that the overtones might 
be developed and the quality of the origi- 
nal sounds might be reproduced C. A. Val- 
entine, a New York banker, several years 
ago set about devising a better sound-- 
reproducing instrument. He has lately 
brought out a phonogreph with resonator 
and sound amplifier which work on much 
the same principle as those of the ear. It 
is said to reproduce sound much more per- 
fectly than the older types of phonographs. 

Each octave of the piano consists of eight 
full tones and five semi-tones. The tones 
and semitones all have their harmonics or 
overtones, produced when vibrations from 
the string giving forth the principle tone 
strike other'strings and set up harmonic 
vibrations in them. In order to pick up 
all overtones and allow them to contribute 
to the general effect of the reproduced 
sounds a resonator possessing members cor- 
responding to the principal overtones of 
musical sound had to be provided. These 
members in the new instrument are thin 
strips of wood, numbering from 60 to 120 
according to the size of the instrument. By 
building a large sound chamber and placing 
in it a large number of resonating strips the 
volume of sound can be increased at will. 
A machine with 160 strips has been used 
successfully in a large theater. 

The resonating strips appear to serve 
practically the same purpose as the rods 
of Corti in the ear. These rods, composed 


of folds of membrane arranged in rows, 
number about 11,000 in each ear. Scientists 
believe them to be attuned to different 
sounds. Each apparently vibrates in sym- 
pathy with its own particular sound. 

The quality of the sound reproduced by 
the machine is further improved by the 
use of a wooden diaphragm in the repro- 
ducer. This materially reduces mechanical 
noises due to the friction of the needle 
against the record. Harsh, grating sounds 
are reduced to a minimum by the use of a 
non-metallic tone-arm. The delicate over- 
tones are amplified by the resonating de- 
vice and transmitted with most of their 
original quality and purity to reinforce and 
round out the principal tones. 


Scientist- Studies Chiggers 
Dr. Henry E. Ewing, of the National Mu- 
seum, is making a thorough study of chig- 
gers with the view of discovering a method 
to exterminate the pest. A chipper, says 





Magnified View of Chigger 


Dr. Ewing, is a small kind of flea, only 
about 1/200th of an inch in length. It is 
popularly supposed that chiggers live on 
berry plants. But Dr. Ewing says this is 
not true. Their natural.food is the blood 
of rabbits, mice and other small mammals 
which hide in thickets. Like ordinary 
fleas chiggers move quickly and are always 
ready to hop on any creature which can 
furnish them a good meal. When they get 
on a human being they dig down along the 
roots of the hairs of the body which causes 
swelling and itching. According to Dr. 
Ewing, powdered sulphur or strong soap 
suds applied to. the skin will stop the itch- 
ing. 


Slaughtering Device Demonstrated 


About a year ago the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals offered $10,- 
000 for the invention of a succesful device 
for rendering animals unconscious before 
they are suspended at slaughtering houses 
preparatory to using the knife. The devices 
invented in competition for this prize were 
recently demonstrated at the Armour abat- 
toir in Chicago. Representatives of the 
packing houses, the American Humane As- 
sociation and the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals were present 
at the demonstration. 

Two of the three contestants were elimi- 
nated the first day. One device broke down 
and the other was pronounced impracti- 
cable. The third device was given a thor- 
ough trial. It consists of an instrument 
like an air gun, operated by compressed 
air. A bolt is driven into the animal’s head 
with the speed of a bullet. The bolt is 
sheathed in a tube like a gun barrel. This 
gun is placed against the animal’s head and 
when the bolt is released the creature drops 
without conscious suffering. The bolt then 
immediately springs back into place by air 
compression. During the tests the gun 
never failed to work properly when it was 
rightly placed. Although the committee 
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has not awarded the prize they believe they 
have found the device for which they have 
been seeking. There seemed to be only 
one difficulty in the way. The injury done 
by the bolt may lead to the loss of the 
animal’s brain as a commercial product. 
The inventor intends to replace the bolt 
with a blunt device which will not carry 
any hair or bone into the brain of the 
animal. After this change is made the in- 
vention will be given another test under 
the auspices of the packers. 


Arctic Gets More Heat Than Equator 


When we think of anyone attempting an 
airplane flight over the north pole we are 
inclined to imagine a trip through an un- 
heard of low temperature. Such is not the 
case. The air 10 feet above the pole gets as 
warm as 50 deg. F. above zero. This means 
that conditions of flying, so far as tempera- 
ture is concerned, would be about the same 
over the polar ice in July as they would be 
in France or England in early spring. 

Most of us have an idea that the equator 
gets more heat than anywhere else on the 
globe. By saying that the north pole re- 
ceives more heat than the equator our read- 
ers may laugh—but this is a fact. Of course, 
each hour of sunlight brings more heat 
to the equator but we must realize that the 
hours of sunlight each day increase in num- 
ber the further one goes north. Therefore, 
while the sun is shining the arctic receives 
more hours of sunlight a day than does the 
equator and altogether it gets more heat. 

As you go north the length of day in- 
creases more rapidly than the amount of 
heat per hour decreases. Consequently, al- 
though the heat per hour received at Win- 
nipeg, Canada, is less than at New Orleans, 
the amount of heat received per day is 
greater. That is one reason why, in July, 
Winnipeg is frequently hotter than New 
Orleans. For about five weeks every sum- 
mer more heat per day is received from the 
sun on a square mile in the arctic than at 
the equator. If it wasn’t for the ice the 
north pole would be as hot as the equator. 
However, the winters at the pole are long 
and a great deal of cold is stored up in the 
ice mass. This neutralizes the downpour 
of heat from the summer sun. 


Airplane Muffler Perfected 


After a long series of tests at Dayton, 
Ohio, airplane experts have succeeded in 
perfecting a practical muffler. All former 
devices for muffling the exhaust resulted in 
a decided loss of power. But with the new 
device there is a loss of only about three 
per cent. The silencer is attached direct- 
ly to the motors and the exhaust passes 
through long pipes out into the air behind 
the cockpit. Pilots who have ridden in 
planes equipped with the muffler testify 
that the usual terrific roaring of the motors 
is eliminated and airplane riding is made 
a pleasure. 


Prizes for Scientific Research 


How does the sun get its energy? The 
New York Academy of Sciences has an- 
nounced prizes of $200 and $100 for the 
best research and papers answering this 
question. The academy wishes to determine 
if possible whether the main source of the 
sun’s heat is the energy within the atoms 
of which all matter is composed. 

Two years ago the Danish physicist, Niels 
Bohr, was awarded the Nobel prize for his 
discoveries in this branch of science. Ac- 
cording to Bohr’s theory all matter is com- 
posed of atoms and each atom in turn is 
composed of a nucleus which acts as a 
miniature sun around which one or more 
electrons revolve, In other words, each atom 
is a minute universe. 

The New York Academy believes that the 
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energy in these atoms in the sun is re- 
leased by the terrific temperature and pres- 
sure in the sun. The research work for 
which the two prizes are offered is to be 
based upon this theory. Bohr himself in- 
tends to go on with investigation in this 
subject. The Rockefeller Foundation, re- 
cently announced that it had endowed a 
laboratory where the Danish scientist can 
pursue his work. 


Science Gleanings 


Science explains the yellow snow which 
recently fell in Japan as due to clouds of 
yellow dust wafted from the Gobi desert. 

The Corn Products Co. is authority for 
the statement that sugar can be produced 
from corn at a cost 25 to 30 per cent below 
the cost of cane or beet sugar. The com- 
pany produces 400,000 pounds of corn sugar 
a day, mostly for bakery use. 


A French scientist is trying to apply the 
principle of the grasshopper’s kick-off to 
airplanes. He says it will aid a plane in 
“taking off.” 

Marcel Moreau of San Francisco claims 
to have produced sufficient heat from a 
solar energy machine to melt a diamond. 


The General Motors Research Corp., has 
developed a new engine which, it is claim- 
ed, is capable of withstanding high com- 
préssion. Gasoline mileage will be doubled, 
it is said. The company also claims to have 
discovered a way to eliminate the motor 
knock when an engine is climbing uphill. 

One of the novel objects shown at the 
British Empire Exhibition in England is a 
giant magnet weighing 6720 pounds. The 
magnet is so powerful that it pulls umbrel- 
las and souvenirs containing steel and iron 
from the hands of visitors. It is estimated 
that the magnet can lift 89,600 pounds of 
metal. 





WEDDED AFTER 12-YEAR BETROTHAL 

“I love you, Rosea,” said Tony Bergman. 
“I shall always love you. In America I 
shall keep you always in my thoughts and 
in my heart. I shall wait for you. I will 
work hard and, as soon as I can, send for 
you. Then we will be married and I know 
we shall be very happy.” 

“Tony, I know you love 
Rosea. “I know too that I love you. I will 
be true. I will wait, and when you send 
for me I will come.” 

That was 12 years ago. Tony was but 13 
_ and Rosea but eight. As had been planned 
Tony left his youthful sweetheart and his 
native Poland and came to America where, 
like thousands of others, he hoped to find 
opportunity and carve out a fortune. He 
worked hard, he kept his eyes open, he 
studied and learned at every opportunity: 
Then came the World war. Tony did not 
play the slacker. He donned the khaki, he 
marched, he drilled, he perfected himself 
in the soldier’s art. In due time he march- 
ed away with his comrades to the accom- 
paniment of the band’s stirring music and 
the brave waving of the stars and stripes 
which he had learned to love. He bravely 
performed his duty in the trenches. He 
contributed a man’s share to the defeat 
and downfall of the boche. 


Then came the armistice. With his com- 
rades in arms Tony, alive and sound as a 
hound’s tooth, returned to America. He 
became a civilian again and industriously 
set to work to earn the balance of the money 
necessary to bring Rosea Oberhaut from 
Poland and set them up in their own home. 
The years had been long and life had 
brought Tony his share of troubles and 
difficulties but he had not forgotten Rosea 
and his boyhood promise. He still loved 
her and he felt that she would come when 
the time was ripe. A few months ago Tony 


me,” replied 


sat down and wrote Rosea the letter he has 
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so long wanted to write. He inclosed 
money for her journey to America and 
asked her to come at once. 

Had Rosea forgotten? Had the child- 
hood affection which she confessed 12 years 
before faded and dwindled to nothing or 
had it been supplanted by a more mature 
love for another man, a man who enjoyed 
the advantages of living near her and of op- 
portunities to woo her directly and person- 
ally? Under the circumstances other maid- 
ens might have forgotten. But not Rosea. 
She was made of different stuff. True to, 
her promise she had kept Tony ever in 
her heart and never ceased to love him or 
to dream of the day when his call would 
come and she would go to become his bride. 

Promptly on the receipt of his letter she 
started, braving the terrors of travel 
through lands convulsed and disorganized 
by war, shrinking not from the unknown 
perils and dangers of the transatlantic voy- 
age to America, a land of hope and prom- 
ise and yet a land of uncertainty and fear 
because she knew nothing of what she 
would find here—except Tony. She knew 
that Tony had been true and she felt that 
once she had found him she would have 
nothing more to fear. Reassured and forti- 
fied by such thoughts she made the voyage 
safely and comfortably. 

The faithful Tony awaited her coming 
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and met her when she disembarked. They 
were quietly married. Rosea is proud and 
happy—proud of her home,.of her strap- 
ping American-soldier husband. and proud 
of the land of their adoption. Tony too is 
proud and happy. He is proud of his home 
and his wife—his childhood sweetheart who 
remained true and did not forget—proud 
of his adopted country and happy that they 
can be together and that he can provide 
comforts which few in Poland can have, 
particularly since the war blight has fallen. 


THE AGE OF PROGRESS 

The age in which we live has kept a high- 
pressure population holding up its hands in 
amazement at the rapid strides of mechan- 
ical and physical development. Is_ the 
spiritual expansion keeping pace with these 
miracles? Is the body alone to be the gain- 
er by the acceleration of travel, the in- 
creased facility of speech over wide ranges? 
To talk so far and go so fast are privileges 
that demand a corresponding improvement 
in the race that is to enjoy advantages its 
ancestors did not know and could not guess. 
Radio and the airplane are such noble serv- 
ants that they deserve noble masters— 
Philadelphia Ledger. 








No, Ann, food for thought is not chewed 
with wisdom teeth—Greenville Piedmont. 
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High grade, clear, 
white bond paper 
—unusually 
smooth writing 
surface. Size 6x7 
inches with envel- 
opes to match. 
We give you much 
superior quality 
stationery at this 
low price as we 
sell this item 
only. 


Your Name and Address 
Printed FREE 


on every sheet and envelope, in rich dark blue, up 
to 4 lines. (Note—our low price does not allow any 
variation in printing. Top center of sheet and flap of 
envelopes only). Type is Plate Gothic, designed es- 
pecially for clearness and good taste. apersonal 
stationery you will be delighted to use. 

To avoid errors, please be sure to write or 








OV National Stationery Co.,B376 Lincoln Highway, Batavia, Illinois (© 


Note 
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handy box 
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dress (write or print clearly) 
with $1.00 (west of Denver 
and outside of the U. S. 
$1.10) and this generous box 
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Books 














If local libraries and book dealers cannot supply you with 
a certain book, write direct to Arthur R. Womrath, Inc., 


21 W. 45th St., New York. Besides being able to supply 
any book published, this firm sells slightiy used books from 
its own circulating libraries at greatly reduced prices. 


As time goes on it grows more and more 
evident that there is a big difference in ru- 
ral and urban reading other than in types of 
books and popularity of subjects. The big- 
gest difference, as we see it, lies in the se- 
lection of volumes. The chief aim of the 
city reader, it would seem, is to read as 
many new novels as possible. As a rule, 
those who live in the metropolis read one 
book and are done with it forever; they do 
not care to read the same work over again. 

It is different in the country. Rural peo- 
ple are more careful in choosing books. 
Usually with limited means, they give much 
time and thought before making a purchase. 
Unlike city people, the rural reader se- 
lects a volume which he knows he will 
enjoy reading many times. For this reason 
he often buys a book that he has read 
before but one that he knows is good. 
Country people have limited libraries but it 
is a significant fact that all their volumes 
are thumbed from frequent reading. They 
do not. hastily add “unproved” books. Very 
few best-sellers mean anything to them. 
Such books are soon forgotten anyway. 
Only tried-and proved stand-bys are found 
in the bookcase of the average rural home. 

Harper & Bros., publishers, have brought 
court action to restrain the New Harper’s 
Weekly Corp. from using the name “Harp- 
er’s” for a proposed new magazine. Though 
the corporation denies that 1 copied the 
name of the original Harper’s Weekly the 
case hinges on whether the name of a mag- 
azine which has ceased to exist can be 
taken by a new and independent publica- 
tion. 


Over 750,000 books representing the en- 
tire overstock of E. P. Dutton & Co., pub- 
lishers, were sold recently to a New York 
speculator. The sale represented one of 
the largest transactions in the book trade. 
The collection included 100,000 volumes of 
fiction, the major part being reference 
books on science, art, poetry, drama etc. 


The story of how yellow fever was stamp- 
ed.out in the tropics is set forth by Mrs. 
William Crawford Gorgas in a book on the 
life of her late husband, once surgeon- 
general of the army. Though only 19 years 
old, Miss Vera Bloom, daughter of Saul 
Bloom, representative in congress from 
New York, has written a book on the life 
of Empress Eugenie. 


A little more than 40 years ago Knut 
Hamsun, a Norwegian immigrant, borrow- 
ed $40 from a friend in Wisconsin so that 
he could go to Colorado for his health. Re- 
cently that friend in need received the loan 
back with compound interest and then 
aome. Hamsun is now a noted novelist. 


On the banks of the Thames river, near 
Reading, England, stands an old prison, ,It 
was here that Oscar Wilde was confined 
when he wrote his “De Profundis” and “Bal- 


lad of Reading Gaol.” The building will be | 


torn down to make way for a row of flats. 
The march of progress has surrounded the 
ancient jail with modern buildings. 


Search is being made by the soviet gov- 
ernment for the secret library of Ivan the 
Terrible. The emperor was so afraid that 
his valuable books were in jeopardy that he 
had them removed to a secret dungeon 
under the Kremlin walls and put to death 





the workmen who built it. No record has 
been kept of its location. For 200 years 
interested persons have sought in vain for 
the priceless volumes. The collection is said 
to contain books in the Greek and Egyptian 
languages dating to the fourth century. 
Many of these were brought to Moscow by 
Sophie Palaeologa, a Greek princess who 
married Ivan III. 


Some time ago a practical joker made a 
typewritten copy of Sir Walter Scott’s 
“Ivanhoe,” disguised the names, and sent 
the manuscript to the editor of a well- 
known publishing house. Imagine the sur- 
prise of the wag and his friends when the 
manuscript was returned with the editor’s 
notation that the story was “lacking in 
romance”! 


Robert Hillyer, a teacher in the English 
department at Harvard, won the Stratford 
Monthly’s $100 prize for the best poem pub- 
lished by that magazine in the last three 
months. The choice was made from 7500 
poems submitted. The next quarterly prize 
will be awarded in September. There is no 
limitation of space or theme. Manuscripts 
should be addressed to the magazine at 
234 Bolyston street, Boston, Mass. 


Books We Have Read 


A Magician Among the Spirits, Harry 
Houdini (Harper and Bros.)—Houdini is 
the man who claims he ean duplicate any 
manifestations produced by so-called “me- 
diums.” In this book he endeavors to ban- 
ish spirits as pure fakes. All such phe- 
nomena, he maintains, are due to trickery 
and can be explained by natural laws. After 
years of investigation he can find no evi- 
dence that the departed can communicate 
with the living. Houdini tells about the 
celebrated Fox sisters and a_ statement 
signed by Margaret Fox in which she con- 
fessed to the hoax of their spirit rappings. 
They used a clever mechanical contrivance 
to produce the sounds.” Ira Davenport is 
said to have told Houdini all about the de- 
ception practiced by himself and his broth- 
er. “The only reason why Daniel Douglas 
Home was not shown up as a fraud,” Hou- 
dini says, “was because Home had private 
seances, always picking his own audience 
and excluding those who might prove in- 
credulous.” The author believes that the 
imagination of people has a lot to do with 
the belief in spirits. They go to seances 
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prepared to see something, he explains; the 
darkness and strange settings give their 
emotions full play. Under such conditions 
Houdini says they can be made to imagine 
all sorts of things. Ira Davenport said it 
was easy to fool people into believing that 
musical instruments were being played by 
the spirits when in reality the instruments 
never left their hands, being played by the 
brothers in front of the audience but under 
cover of darkness. Houdini explains vari- 
ous methods of producing spirit rapping, 
table tipping, slate writing, spirit photog- 
raphy, ectoplasm etc. He credits mediums 
with being not particularly skillful but de- 
pending on the imagination of their audi- 
ence to make up this defect. For example, 
he points out, a man will go to a medium 
prepared to receive a message from his 
departed wife. In such a case even the most 
simple message will be accepted by the 
gullible as a comunication from his wife. 
Even Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s scientific 
knowledge does not prevent him from being 
hoodwinked, comments Houdini. The writ- 
er declares that he is willing, even eager, 
to find proof of the spirits but that so far 
he hasn’t been convinced that they exist. 
He made compacts with relatives and 
friends to the effect that they would com- 
municate with him from the beyond, but 
so far nothing has come of it. 








THE TWILIGHT HOURS 
The pilgrim clouds wayfaring through the 


sky 

Have met for evening’s grave and solemn 
rites 

Upon the altars of the hills; on glowing 
heights 


The sacrificial fires are flaming high. 
No more down ways of earth the great 
winds cry; 
Across the quiet miles the tender lights 
Of home call weary feet, and love unites 
Day-sundered hearts in love’s dear hearth- 
side tie. 
Teach us, O twilight hours, to pray like 
thee 
That we may thy serene contentment 
know; 
Upon our hearts thy consolations lay; 
Reveal to us the lovely mystery 
Of hills at dusk, that we who toil below 
May dream of things that shall not 
pass away! —Arthur Wallace Peach. 





A New York publisher points out with 
pride that there are many more bookstores 
now. than in the days when there were 
saloons. True, but some of the stuff is 
still poison—Kansas City Star. 
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We want dn earnest, energetic teacher to represent the Pathfinder 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans at every teachers’ institute or sum- 
mer school to be held during 1924. Much of the best territory still un- 
Many can make good money working for the Pathfinder and 
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Hot Weather Advice 


In the long, hot summer days we do a 
lot of things that are not good for our 
physical beings. We eat foods, drink gal- 
lons of cold beverages, take long walks and 
play tennis or golf for hours in the hot 
sun. We get hot and sweaty, then go in 
the shade and cool off too rapidly. Too- 
long exposure to the sun may even affect 
the brain unless the head is properly pro- 
tected. On hot days many farmers wearing 
big straw hats fill the crowns with green 
leaves. This affords ample protection for 
the head and makes it possible for them 
to stand long hours of work in the hot sun. 

At this season of the year, says Dr. R. S. 
Copeland, hearty midday meals should not 
be eaten. Heavy meals at this time of the 
day in warm weather are not good for any- 
one, he says, especially those whose work 
is light or purely mental. In summer baths 
are indispensable, and the hair and feet 
need special care. Sensible clothes should 
be worn, and washable things are prefer- 
able. Some housekeepers do not know that 
leaving windows closed and shades drawn, 
especially on the sunny side of the house, 
during the daytime keeps rooms cool. But 
in the evening windows and doors should 
be wide open. Bedrooms should get all 
the fresh air possible while a person is 
sleeping; all fear of “night air” should be 
banished, says this authority, for it is no 
more harmful than day air. 


Old Medicines Dangerous 


Many health authorities claim that an 
accurate thermometer, a hot water bottle, 
an ice pack, a standard laxative, an anti- 
septic solution, cooking soda or essence of 
peppermint for acid stomach, some common 
salt and a first aid kit are all that is neces- 
sary around the home. Storing old medi- 
cines in the family medicine chest for fu- 
ture use is a dangerous practice. Hygiea 
says: “Don’t save or use old medicines, It 
is one of the most dangerous practices of 
economy imaginable.” 

Some medicines lose their strength and 
others become dangerous poisons in a very 
short time. A dosage of medicine pre- 
scribed for a person under given condi- 
tions may be perilous under others. Reme- 
dies intended for adults should never be 
given to children. What one person takes 
to relieve headache may harm another. 
Prescriptions should not be refilled without 
orders from a physician and a supply of one 
certain medicine should not be kept unless 
in a case of chronic illness when it has been 
prescribed for continued use. Then all 
bottles should be marked with name, use, 
dosage and date of purchase. The bottles 
should be tightly closed, preferably with 
glass stoppers, and their contents renewed 
at least twice a year. 

Don’t use or store “samples,” says this 
authority. They are usually worthless and 
may be dangerous. A remedy that does not 
have a physician to back it or a reliable 
druggist’s guarantee is too dangerous to 
fool with. Furthermore, don’t borrow your 
neighbor’s favorite remedy. It is possible 
that he doesn’t know what he is recom- 
mending, and certainly you do not. Don’t 
keep opium or any of its derivations in the 
house. The effects of certain forms of 
opium are powerful. And don’t store poi- 
sons; it isn’t necesary. But should they be 
kept, they should be put in blue bottles 
with corrugated surfaces and duly labeled. 


Medical News Jottings 
According to the U. S. public health serv- 
ice the bites and stings of mosquitoes and 
other insects are best treated by applying 





a few drops of household ammonia and bi- 
carbonate of soda. If there is severe pain it 
may be relieved by applying cold cloths or 
a solution of ‘boric acid. 

Chlorin, one of the deadliest gases used 
in the World war, is now being used in 
this country as a treatment for many bron- 
chial troubles. The new treatment is said 
to be especially good for influenza and 
colds. President Coolidge and other high 
government officials have recently submit- 
ted to the treatment and claim that it gives 
immediate relief. English physicians, how- 
ever, laugh a the cure and say that “chlorin 
gas will cause a cold—not relieve it.” 

Nutrition experts at the University of 
California have prepared a table showing 
the amount of vegetables required by the 
average person in one year. They are: 35 
pounds of greens, 60 pounds of carrots, 20 
pounds of cabbage, 30 pounds of turnips, 50 
pounds of beets or parsnips, 15 pounds of 
string beans, 15 pounds of squash, 180 
pounds of potatoes, 50 ears of corn, 40 
pounds of onions and 55 pounds of toma- 
toes. 

Investigations made by Dr. Raymond 
Pearl, of Johns Hopkins university, Balti- 
more, showed that there are many persons 
living who are over 100 years of age. He 
found 20 centenarians in the first 51 sub- 
jects studied and said that neither alcohol 
nor tobacco (except when used to excess) 
seems to affect the possibility of becoming 
so old. Of 26 men examined, he found that 
14 had used alcohol while six smoked, five 
chewed and two both chewed and smoked. 
Of 19 women examined six had used alcohol 
and one tobacco. 





THE GUTLAWING OF WAR 


We do not see how an international court, 
without a police force behind it, could out- 
law war. We do not see how an interna- 
tional court, plus an international police 
force, could be established. The first would 
be fairly practicable but ineffective. The 
second would be effective but impracticable. 
For the time being, the best we can hope 
for is the steady growth of a sentiment, 


- world-wide in scope, condemning the pres- 


ent competitive nationalism as insane and 
suicidal, A universal realization of the 
perils of competitive nationalism must first 
be achieved before nations can be persuaded 
to band together in a common determina- 
tion to outlaw war. A great beginning, cer- 
tainly, would be made if Europe could see 
the doom she is headed for unless she 
changes her psychology.—Minneapolis Trib- 
une. 





THE BUSINESS END OF THE BUSY BEE 
How doth the little busy bee 
Improve each shining minute; 
He’ll come and light right on your nose 
And stick his stinger in it. 





To the Thin—Don’t eat fast. 
To the Fat—Don’t eat. Fast —Juggler. 
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Sell GOLDEN 


Clothing RULE Clothes 


Work spare or full time. Make $25.00 to $75.00 
weekly. All wool line. New low prices. aoa 
faction guaranteed. Express prepaid. Big, 

7 “QUICK "DISPLAY utft sent free to experien: Ls od 
men. Write and tell us what you have sold. Act quick. 
THE OLD WOOLEN TAILORING CO., Dept. 206, Chicago, 10. 


EARN $75 A WEEK 


Are you open to a position of big money-making opportuni- 
ties? With our wonderful line of up-to-date shoes sold at a 
saving of $2.00 to $4.00 a pair you can readily see your 
«chance to make big money. Large factory connection gives 
you prompt service—no delays. 
much as you please. 





Work when, where and as 
Good territory open. 


}-LINCOLN SHOE CO., ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 





TRADEMARKS-— Write for FREE 
Guide Books, and “RECORD OF 


TE T INVENTION BLANK" before dis- 


closing inventions. Send model or sketch and description of your 
invention for FREE Rzamination and reg ane gg Highest Ref- 
erences, Prompt Attenti 


Victor J. Evans &Co., 850 Ninth, | Washington, D.C. 


$$ FOR IDEAS. PHOTOPLAY 


Plots accepted any form; revised, criticized, copyrighted, marketed, 

Advice free. UNIVERSAL SCENARIO CORPORA 

235 Security Bidg., Santa Monica & Western, Hollywood, Cal. 

Publishers Popular Scenarie Writer. Send for free sample copy. 
stories, — 


BIG MONEY IN WRITING =°::"<:""sc=: 


today for free copy America’s greatest megerine a for writers. Filled 
with practical rocco! bole ts writin one sol sci TW gt R’S DIGEST, 
704 BUTLER Ti, OHIO. 


Your Own Subscription FREE! 


Send us two new subscriptions to the Pathfinder at $1 each 
and we will send you the paper one year free It will only 
— As. + #- —s Ny Cg ah of your friends—they 

and too, will have saved 2 
PATHFINDER PUBLISHING Co.. WASHINGTON. dD. C. 
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Experience unnecessarv. Co., 130, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Toilet articles,. perfumes, specialties. Wonderfully profitable. 


La DERMA CO., DEPT, RS, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Selling new Household 
cleaner. Washes and dries 
windows. Sweeps, scrubs, 
Complete outfit less than brooms. Over 100% profit. 

BRUSH WORKS, 140 2nd St., Fairfield, lowa 


MAKE MONEY SELLING GLASSES 
Prescriptions filled ~ Broken lenses duplicated. 


Send for Catalog. COULTER OPTICAL CO., Dept. P, Chicago 


New discovery. Simple. Guaranteed re- 
Hay Fever Cure jis" 3° RS. STOUT, Raymond, Calif. 
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Looks as if this is going to be a hard 
year for the Oilocraticans. 


‘The Progressive-Socialist party may 
appeal specially to the flapper vote, as 
in choosing La Follette it boasts the 
only Bob on all the tickets. 


q 


Quite often what is supposed to be a 
political boom turns out to be a boom- 
erang. 

gq 


THE BATHING BEAUTIES 


Now that we are in the midst of the 
summer season we are also in the midst 
of pictures—innumerable pictures—of 
bathing girls. They are on the magazine 
covers, in the illustrated advertisements, 
in the rotogravure sections and comic 
supplements of the Sunday papers, on 
public posters and private pamphlets, 
and from the first to the last page of 
the dailies. Our picture makers and 
photograph takers seem to neglect most 
other subjects during the whole swim- 
ming season, if not the entire year. 

Some women may think that to at- 
tract so much attention and receive so 
much admiration will help the feminine 
cause in general and advance women a 
step nearer that so-called “full equali- 
ty.” But a group of clear-sighted wom- 
en at Los Angeles, in the convention of 
the Federated Women’s clubs, took a 
different view of the matter. These 
beauty contests, and the “bathing girl 
revues” of the theaters, they agreed, 
hold back instead of helping the sex. 
“Immodest displays of physical charm, 
and contests depending on physical 
form,” they say, “are creating false 
standards of value and have a distinct 
tendency to lower respect for woman- 
hood.” They held that the bathing beau- 
ty is not representative of the best type 
of womanhood, and they were entirely 
right. 

These displays of feminine form and 
the pictures of them published high and 
low and far and near focus thought on 
that physical phase of femininity. 
Things like this, battering constantly 
on the public consciousness, tend to 
form and make up for us the meaning 
of the word “woman.” The same thing 
is done by those eternal, and generally 
insipid, girls’ heads on the covers of all 
our magazines. Year in and year out, 12 
months in the year, these “beautiful 
girls” done in gaudy colors smile at us 
from the front cover of nearly, all the 
periodicals published in the United 
States. They appear “beautiful but 
dumb,” for the artist cares nothing for 
the mind. In fact, he generally prefers 
a certain naive type—a face of childish 
simplicity, or innocence, or “dumb- 
ness.” A French artist not long ago 
pointed out the insipidity of the type 
of pretty girl which all our magazine- 
cover artists cultivate. He also pointed 
out the danger of holding up constantly 
before our young girls in their imitative 
age this inane picture of what passes 
for the most attractive type of the sex. 
They get the idea that an artificial com- 


plexion and soft lines and displays of 
the body are more important than char- 
acter or intelligence. 

To have women looked on that way 
does not forward the status of the sex. 
It is harking back to standards of bar- 
barism and backwardness—to the har- 
em and the slave block. Youth and 
beauty are qualities never to be neglect- 
ed—and they never will be. But they 
are transient, soon fading away. If a 
woman stakes everything on youth and 
beauty, what will she be when youth 
and beauty are gone—which happens 
before the ordinary span of life gets 
more than started. The bloom soon 
falls; solid fruit should be behind it. 

The mental is more important than 
the physical in both man and woman. 
The physical side of woman has been 
cultivated and admired since the earli- 
est times, but it did not prevent woman 
from being regarded as very inferior to 
man. It is only since she has cultivated 
her brain that she has commanded the 
attention and the respect of a serious 
world. By making steps toward eco- 
nomic independence, and accomplishing 
things in the field of art, literature and 
the professions they have brought many 
to concede their full mental equality 
with men. The more they accomplish 
in this direction the more general will 
be the impression that they are not the 
inferior creatures they used to be con- 
sidered but on the same plane and level 
with “the lord and heir of creation.” 

There was published recently in the 
Pathfinder the fact that 9,000,000 Amer- 
ican women work for pay; that more 
than 1,000,000 are in the professional 
class; that over 20,000 are in the public 
service, and nearly as many more in the 
banking, brokerage and insurance busi- 
ness. These women are carrying for- 
ward the banner of womankind. They 
have shouldered their share of the 
world’s work and the world’s thought, 
and have challenged the respect and ad- 
miration of the rest of the world’s 
workers. But—just think of it!—all 
these women get less publicity, less 
newspaper notice, than the girls that 
make up the annual “beauty parade” at 
Atlantic City. 

That is a silly state of affairs, one that 
shouldn’t be, and one the women are 
quite right in objecting to and opposing. 





A chain of restaurants has decreed 
that none of its waitresses shall have 
bobbed hair. When one of their cus- 
tomers finds a hair in his soup it shall 
be a full-length one—no stinted meas- 
ure. 

q 


Excavators in Egypt, Asia and Cen- 
tral America are constantly digging 
down and finding ancient cities and the 
ruins of prehistoric civilizations. They 
often dig through one very old town 
and find another beneath it very much 
older. We don’t like to admit ignor- 
ance, but we have often wondered how 
the towns got under the ground that 
way, or how the ground managed to 
get over the town. For instance, if 


Washington is to become a prehistoric 
city for distant future generations to dig 
up we wonder where the dirt is coming 
from to cover up the capitol and the 
Washington monument. Perhaps the 
muckrakers will supply it. 


Our party appeals to the rank and 
file of the people while the other party 
appeals to the rank and vile. 


It is again stated that “trouble is 
brewing in Germany.” Maybe it would 
help some if they would close up the 
breweries. 

gq 


The new $25,000 prize-name magazine 
called “Liberty” boasted that it was go- 
ing to be printed by the rotogravure 
process, which was claimed to be vastly 
superior to the old-fashioned kind of 
printing such as the Pathfinder and 
practically all standard periodicals use. 
But after trying the new process a short 
time they had to come back to the old 
stand-by. As arule it is best to do your 
bragging after, and not before, you 
have accomplished something. 


Many of our soldier boys are apt to 
find when they come to draw up their 
blanks for their bonus, that they have 
indeed drawn blanks. The bonus, as 
passed, satisfies nobody. 


La Follette has often been compared 
to Napoleon. His recent “retreat from 
Moscow” bears out the similarity. 


In a German town where money was 
scarce a shoe factory paid its employees 
with shoes. That might be a good sys- 
tem provided it is properly extended 
and regulated. A man would have to 
have several jobs. Every day he would 
have to work a while at the baker’s, 
then at the butcher’s, at the grocer’s, at 
the tailor’s, at the gas filling station etc. 
From each place he could take some 
articles home with him, and get along 
pretty well. But we wonder what would 
become of the brickyards, the barber- 
shops; the postoffices, the railroads, the 
steamboats etc. 

gq 


Girls of today who use paint so freely 
on their faces are merely adopting the 
advice of the paint makers’ trust, “Save 
the surface and you save all.” It re- 
mains to be seen, however, whether 
they can save their souls that way. 


We ought to have government owner- 
ship of the railroads, and then we could 
all sue Uncle Sam and get big damages 
for all sorts of things. A District of Co- 
lumbia court has just awarded $6500 to 
a North Carolina couple who were on 
their honeymoon tour at the time the 
government had charge of the railroads. 
The bride ate just one mouthful of spoil- 
ed veal on a dining’car and she was 
taken violently sick with ptomaine poi- 
soning and permanently injured in 


health. The jury gave her $5500 on her 
own account and awarded her husband 
$1000 on the old principle that he was 
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deprived of her services to that extent. 
The people will have to foot the bill. As 
soon as the government gets the rail- 
roads back again we are going to sue 
Uncle {am for damages for the shriek- 
ing of ine railroad whistles which often 
pierces the air. At a dollar or so per 
shriek we could figure up a big bill. 
gq 


AN EPOCH IN OUR POLITICS 


No patriotic citizen, regardless of his 
political views, can help feeling pro- 
found regret at the turmoil and bitter- 
ness that accompanied the Democratic 
convention. No good can come out of 
such a letting loose of passion and re- 
crimination. The things that were said 
and done there will be remembered 
and quoted for many years to come and 
they will poison our political and social 
life like a foul infection. It is a sad 
thing to contemplate such a pitiful spec- 
tacle, in a country like ours which is 
self-governing and which holds itself 
up as an example to the other nations. 


It is no use to try to settle the point 
as to who was responsible for this most 
shocking performance; that is some- 
thing which will still be argued half a 
century from now, and without being 
settled. In a general way, however, we 
can all see that, in place of the unself- 
ishness, toleration, harmony and co-op- 
eration which should have been the 
keynote, there was dominant a dog-in- 
the-manger spirit which seemed deter- 
mined to ruin if it could not rule. 


Human life is made up of an endless 
series of compromises. We can none of 
us have our own way absolutely—and 
hence when any man or set of men seek 
to stamp their egotism willy-nilly on 
masses of their fellow-beings we must 
expect that human nature will rebel. A 
political platform has to be a compro- 
mise if it is to afford room for large 
numbers of people to stand on. 


The Democratic party especially has 
beeen a party of compromises; in its 
very ability to appeal to widely differ- 
ent elements lay itsremarkablestrength. 
It is the oldest party we have, and its 
history is inextricably interwoven with 
the weft of our existence as a nation. 
When such a traditional institution is 
ruthlessly yanked hither and yon to 
suit the whims of individuals, sections 
or groups and made the plaything of 
prejudice and factional strife it is in- 
deed a misfortune of the first order. The 
Democratic party has survived all the 
onslaughts of its enemies—and then to 
see it knifed in the back by its friends! 
It might well exclaim in despair, as 
Caesar did when struck by Brutus, “And 
thou, Brutus!” 

The Democratic convention did its 


“nosis has been confirmed. 
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best to kill the Democratic party. Some 
time ago we quoted what one sage old 
Democrat said of the political situation 
this year. He said that his party would 
have: an unusually good chance to win 
the election—“provided it does not 
yield to its inborn tendency_to make a 
fool of itself.” No doubt that “elder 
statesman foresaw” something of the 
Kilkenny cat fight which was to be 
staged at New York. The Pathfinder, 
while not pretending to make final pre- 
dictions, has held the view all .along 
that neither McAdoo nor Smith could be 
chosen—and after many weary and 
lamentable days of contention our diag- 
But why 
could not wisdom prevail in the begin- 
ning instead of waiting till too late? 


The convention finally settled back on 
a ticket which is an excellent one and 
which under ordinary conditions would 
stand a fair chance of victory—but how 
can success be expected for a ticket 
which has already been condemned as 
impossible by leading and influential 
Democrats. The fatal error made by 
the Democrats this year was in thus 
condemning in advance, for one reason 
or another, every single man who was 
seriously considered as a presidential 
possibility. Far better would it have 
been for the Democratic party and for 
the country if the Democrats had been 
content this year to have “peace with- 
out victory,” such as Woodrow Wilson 
said was the ideal. Any temporary vic- 
tory that might have been bought at the 
price of harmony and good-will could 
have been but a delusion and a snare. 
Now the party will in all likelihood 
have neither victory nor peace, for in 
seeking to seize the shadow those who 
have had charge have let go the sub- 
stance. 

There is of course some slight chance 
that the Democratic ticket will win, but 
in fairness we must say that it is terri- 
bly handicaped and that if it does win 
it will be as the result of some wholly 
unlooked-for circumstance. We do not 
believe, as some political experts say, 
that this is going to be the end of the 
Democratic party. That party, having 
been strongly rooted in the soil, has a 
great deal more vitality than mush- 
room parties which spring up in a 
night and whose names are hardly re- 
membered after the peculiar conditions 
which caused them to burst forth have 
passed. 


The action of the Democratic conven- 
tion will undoubtedly give a great im- 
petus to the third-party movement in 
this campaign. The Republicans nom- 
inated an out-and-out conservative tick- 
et, and the Democrats can’t hope to 
compete with them in that field. By 
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picking John W. Davis of W. Va., an- 
other conservative and “Wall-streeter,” 
they have practically thrown away all 
chance of winning the election this year 
—but they have probably saved the 
honor of the party, and that is more 
important. 

Coolidge’s real opponent will be La 
Follette, just as Wilson’s real opponent 
in 1912 was Roosevelt, the third-party 
champion, and not Taft, the Republican 
nominee. The Democrats have played 
right into the hands of La Follette, and 
he holds what may prove to be the 
trump cards, as well as the joker. There 
will be ample time to consider the vari- 
ous aspects of the presidential contest 
as the campaign develops. Suffice it 
that this year is destined to be an epoch- 
al year—a year of many surprises, many 
heartburnings and many disappoint- 
ments. 

q 


In Honduras were discovered the oth- 
er day ruins which were believed to be 
among the oldest in America. There are 
also plenty of new ruins there, provided 
by the recent revolution. 


q 


The Democrats lost a wonderful op- 
portunity when they neglected in their 
platform to condemn the Republicans 
for giving us such very unsatisfactory 
weather. A change of administration 
at Washington and a thorough clean-up 
of the weather bureau might help some. 

q 

A well known woman communist was 
expelled from Russia because she had 
departed from the bolshevik faith. If 
bolshevists are going to try to prevent 
women from changing their minds they 
will find that all their other problems 
were easy by comparison. 


A French theatrical company played 
Shakespeare in London this summer in 
the French language. They did not 
make a hit, but they must have. got 
credit for “nerve.” What would we say 
if Mexicans came up to play “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” in Spanish? 


Ex-King George of Greece is looking 
for a job. Some American farmer might 
be able to use him as a harvest hand, 
but we don’t believe he would be worth 
over 75 cents a day. 


Doheny the oil man had one vote for 
the presidential nomination in the Dem- 
ocratic convention and Wrigley the gum 
man had one vote for vice-president in 
the Republican convention. These two 
might now get together and start a 
“third party” of their own. They could 
supply plenty of money to finance the 
thing, and that’s something. 
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Invention of Monkey-Wrench 


Ques. Who invented the monkey-wrench 
and how did it get its name?—Ans. The 
history of the monkey-wrench is obscure. 
Even the origin of the term “monkey” in 
the name is unknown. It is commonly be- 
lieved, however, that a London blacksmith 
named Moncke (pronounced “Mun-ke”) 
made some of the first wrenches with mov- 
able jaws adjustable by a screw. Such 
wrenches were called Moncke wrenches. 
Owing to ignorance of the origin and spell- 
ing of the name it was easily corrupted into 
“monkey.” But this story is not support- 
ed by any definite information. The U. S. 
patent office says it can find no record of 
a patent having been granted by the Brit- 
ish government to Moncke for such a 
wrench. 





Pronunciation of “Automobile” 


Ques. What is the correct pronunciation 
of the word “automobile”?—Ans. Authori- 
ties differ on the pronunciation of this 
word. Webster’s International dictionary 
prefers “aw-to-mo-bil,” with a secondary 
accent on the first syllable and a primary 
accent on the third. The Standard dic- 
tionary prefers “aw-to-mo-beel,” with a 
secondary accent on the first syllable and 
a primary on the fourth. The latter pro- 
nunciation is undoubtedly the more com- 
mon. 





Meaning of “Congress” 


Ques. Is congress, the senate and house 
of representatives both taken together, or 
is just the house congress?—Ans. Strictly 
speaking, congress consists of two houses 
—the senate and the house of representa- 
tives. The first section of the first article 
of the constitution says: “All legislative 
powers herein granted shall be vested in a 
congress of the United States, which shall 
consist of a senate and house of represen- 
tatives.” However, in popular usage the 
term “congress” is frequently applied to 
the house of representatives as distinguish- 
ed from the senate. A member of the sen- 
ate is called a senator, whereas a member 
of the house of representatives is often 
called a congressman instead of a represen- 
tative. It is very rarely that a senator is 
spoken of as a congressman. 


Warding Off Mosquitoes 


_ Please tell me how to make a mixture 
which will ward off mosquitoes.—Ans. Oil 
of citronella applied to the skin is a good 
agency for keeping away mosquitoes. How- 
ever, the best mixture is made by combin- 
ing an ounce of citronella oil and spirits of 
camphor with half an ounce of oil of cedar. 
The effect of the mixture will last much 
longer if it is incorporated with vaseline. 


Repealing Constitutional Amendments 

Ques. Would you please tell me how an 
amendment to the constitution can be re- 
pealed?—Ans. An amendment is just as 
much a part of the constitution as the origi- 
nal provisions. The only way any part of 
the constitution can be altered or nullified 
is by passing an amendment, which in turn 
becomes part of the constitution. There- 
fore the only way an amendment can be 
repealed is by amendment. 


History of Alsace-Lorraine 
Ques. Did Alsace-Lorraine originally be- 
long to France or Germany? Please give 
a brief review of its history. —Ans. In the 
time of Julius Caesar what is now known as 


Alsace-Lorraine was a part of Celtic Gaul. 
During the decline of the Roman empire it 
was occupied by various German tribes and 
was considered a part of Germany until a 
portion of it was ceded to France in 1648 
by the peace of Westphalia. The remainder 
was ceded to France by the peace of Rys- 
wick in 1697 after Louis XV of France had 
seized Strasburg by surprise in time of 
peace. After the Franco-Prussian war in 
1870 Alsace-Lorraine was ceded to Germany, 
but was taken back by France by the treaty 
of Versailles in 1919. 


Licenses of Fortune-Tellers 


Ques. Do fortune-tellers have to have 
licenses?—Ans. This depends upon the 
state or local government. In some states 
fortune-tellers are not recognized by law 
and are not permitted to conduct fortune- 
telling booths. In the District of Columbia 
fortune-tellers conducting business for pro- 


fit, either directly or indirectly, are com- 


pelled to pay a license tax of $25 a year. 
The same law applies also to mediums, 
clairvoyants, soothsayers and _  palmists. 
However, no license is granted to such per- 
sons unless the application is approved by 
the superintendent of police. 


Tabby Cats 
Ques. Why are cats sometimes called 
tabbies?—Ans. A tabby is a brindled or 


striped cat. The word is derived from “At- 
tabi,” a section of Bagdad noted for the 
manufacture of watered or moire silk. This 
silk has an undulating or wavy surface 
produced by pressure after damping and 
heating. In England this silk was called 
“attabi,” of which “tabby” is a corruption. 
Certain striped cats were called tabbies 
from their supposed resemblance to attabi 
silk. Strictly speaking, “tabby” has no ref- 
erence to the sex of the animal, but the 
term is now popularly applied to a female 
cat. It is also sometimes applied to any 
cat as Dobbin is to any horse. 


Split in Electoral Vote 


Ques. Can the electoral vote of a state 
be split between two or more candidates? 
—Ans. The presidential electors are chosen 
by popular vote in each state. The general 
rule is that if a political party carries the 
state it elects all the eleetors. But there are 
occasional exceptions. Electors in the same 
state do not always get exactly the same 
number of votes. For instance, in Califor- 
nia in 1880 one of the six Democratic elec- 
toral candidates, who was personally un- 
popular, failed to be elected, although the 
other five were. Consequently there was a 
split in the electoral vote of the state, the 
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Democrats having five and the Republicans 
one. Likewise in Maryland in 1904. the 
Republicans elected one and the Democrats 
seven electors. A noteworthy case of this 
kind occurred in West Virginia in the elec- 
tion of 1916. Wilson received one electoral 
vote and Hughes eight. Just before the 
election one of the Republican electors 
withdrew. A man named Scott was chosen 
to take his place. But meanwhile the bal- 
lots had been printed in several of the 
counties and Scott’s name was of course 
omitted. Thus he lost his vote in these 
counties and the Democrat having the 
highest number of votes had more than he. 


“Cynosure”—Center of Attraction 


Ques. What is the meaning of the word 
“cynosure”?—Ans. “Cynosure” is from the 
Greek and literally means “dog’s tail.” It 
is correctly pronounced “si-no-shoor,” with 
the “i” long as in “sigh” and with the ac- 
cent on the first syllable. “Cynosure” is 
the old name of the constellation known as 
the Little Bear. It is also the name of the 
north star which is the end of the tail of 
the Little Bear. Since seamen have for 
thousands of years guided their ships by 
the north star “cynosure” came to mean 
anything which attracts attention, the ob- 
ject toward which all eyes are turned. Hence, 
in popular usage “cynosure” means the cen- 
ter of attraction. 





Negroes in Regular Army 


Ques. How many Negroes are there in 
the regular army of the United States and 
what is the highest rank held by a Negro? 
—Ans. There are new about 4300 colored 
men in the regular army. Among those 
holding commissions are three captains and 
two lieutenant-colonels—the highest rank 
at present held by Negroes. 


“You” and “You All’ 


Ques. Is the expression “you all” correct 
when one is speaking to two or more per- 
sons?—Ans. “You all” is one of the most 
widely discussed expressions in the Eng- 
lish language. In the Southern states “you 
all” is frequently used as the plural of 
“you.” Webster’s International dictionary 
considers this use of the expression col- 
loquial. But Frank Vizetelly points out 
the fact that it was repeatedly used by 
Shakespeare. For instance, take the follow- 
ing quotations from “Julius Caesar’: “You 
all did see, that on the Lupercal I thrice 
presented him a kingly crown.” “You 
all did love him once, not without cause.” 
“You all do know this mantle.” However, 
there seems to be a slight difference in this 
usage and that common in the South. In 
Shakespeare the “all” is used for special 
emphasis. Many people are under the im- 
pression that Southerners use “you all” in 
reference to one person. But this seems to 
be a mistake. Joel Chandler Harris, Thom- 
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Dusty Roads—Before following you, sir, 
to get the butt of that cigar, will you please 
tell me what kind it is? I smoke only Ha- 
vanas.—Paris Rire. 





as Nelson Page and many other Southern 
writers say they never heard “you all” used 
when the speaker did not have in mind 
more than one person. Harris says: “ ‘You 
all,’ ‘we-all,’ ‘you-uns’ and ‘we-uns’ invari- 
ably refer to more than one individual.” 
Webster’s International dictionary says 
that “you all” is used in addressing two or 
more persons, or one person representing 
others beside himself. For instance, one 
person might ask another: “Did you all 
eatch any fish?” But the speaker would 
have in mind not only the person spoken to, 
but also another person who had gone fish- 
ing. A person not thoroughly acquainted 
with the expression might think the speaker 
referred only to the person spoken to. 
This illusion has probably led many North- 
ern critics to think that “you all” is used 
in the South in reference to only one per- 
son. At any rate, “you all” as the plural 
of “you” is now generally regarded as col- 
loquial. 





Bullet Fired from Moving Train 

Ques. Ifa rifle is fired from the rear end 
of a train in the direction opposite to which 
the train is moving, and if both the train 
and the bullet have equal speed, what will 
happen to the bullet?—Ans. The bullet 
would merely drop from the muzzle of the 
rifle. The force of the explosion would 
be neutralized by the motion of the train 
in the opposite direction. 


° Owl, Sembe of Wisdom 


Ques. When and how did the owl become 
known as the wise owl or the symbol of 
wisdom?—Ans. The owl has been known 
as the symbol of wisdom since the dawn 
of history. This bird figures extensively 
in the legends and folklore of all peoples 
of all ages. Among the ancient Greeks 
Athena was the goddess of wisdom and the 
patroness of the arts, and her attributes 
were the serpent, the owl and the egis. 
The mystery surrounding the owl’s noc- 
turnal habits and its large, almost station- 
ary eyes have probably contributed most 
toward making it an object of superstition. 
The ancients thought that if an owl ap- 
peared near a sick chamber it was an omen 
of death. 





How Often Snakes Shed Skin 


Ques. Do all snakes shed their skins the 
same number of times?—Ans. All ordinary 
snakes shed their skin at least once a year. 
Although the sloughing occurs more or less 
periodically, it is far from being regular. 
Much depends upon the conditions under 
which the snake lives. A snake wnich gets 
plenty to eat will cast its epidermis three 
or four times during the year while a half- 
starved snake will slough only once in the 
same period. The entire outer skin is cast 
in one piece, this being a complete replica 
of the snake. Even the coating of the eyes 
is included, The skin is slit across the face 
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and then removed by the snake’s crawling 
through a narrow crevice or even through 
a fold of its own body. During the molting 
period the snake is sluggish and inactive. 


THE QUEEN OF FLOWERS 


The rose is said to have been called “the 
queen of flowers” by the Athenians at as 
early a period as 2600 B. C., and there are 
not many flower lovers who will deny that 
it is still entitled to the honor. Roses grow 
well in nearly every part of the United 
States, but our florists have not given as 
much attention to their cultivation as has 
been given in England. It was stated in 
an address by an officer of the American 
Rose Society that of 588 varieties of roses 
mentioned in the catalog of the National 
Rose Society of England only 26 were of 
American origin. The first ‘strictly Amer- 
ican rose is said:to have been grown at 
Mount Vernon by George Washington and 
to have been named .by him the “Mary 
Washington,” in honor of his mother. Since 
then about 500 varieties of. roses have been 
originated in the United States, but hardly 
more than a hundred of them are still in 
commerce. 

There has 





been an interest in roses in 
this country of late, however, and there 
is hope that in a few years we will play a 
more important part in floriculture so far 
as this flower is concerned. A stir was 
created at a rose show held in Philadelphia 
by a new variety called “Silver Columbia,” 
developed by a florist of Lansdowne, Pa. 
In full bloom, it is stated, it looks almost 
like a peony. It is exceptionally fragrant 
and is in color “a sort of La France pink, 
coveretl with a silver sheen.” The “Silver 
Columbia” was hailed by experts as “the 
best rose since the Killarney.” 

Portland, Ore., calls itself “the Rose City.” 
A rose festival is held there annually, with 
civic and fraternal societies, the schools 
and the public generally participating. For 
three days all other business is subordinat- 
ed to the rendering of due honors to the 
queen of flowers. Parades are held in 
which literally tons of roses are used. One 
piece of fire apparatus last year was dec- 
orated with 80,000 of the flowers. Citizens 
of high and low degree compete for the 
prizes offered for the best roses; a shoe- 
maker’s son and the wife of a retired capi- 
talist were among the winners of the high 
awards. 

Boston lays claim to consideration as “the 
rose city of the East.” It has a municipal 
rose garden of great beauty as well as many 
private gardens. The American Rose So- 
ciety, which makes a pilgrimage every year 
to the place where it is thought roses can 
be studied to greatest advantage, chose Bos- 
ton last year.—Pittsburgh Sun. 





THE MEANEST MAN IN THE WORLD 


A wealthy man visited a school and gave 
an address. When he was through he call- 
ed a little boy up to him and said, “My 
lad, have you a purse?” “No, sir.” “I’m 
sorry,” said the rich man. If you had Id 
have given you half a dollar to put into it.” 

The same man was scheduled to speak 
there again the following month, and when 
he came the boys were prepared for him; an 
empty purse lay hidden in every pair of 
trousers. And sure enough at the end of 
his speech he called another boy to him. 
“Have you a purse, little. man?” he asked. 
“Yes sir.” “I’m glad of that,” said the 
speaker. “If you hadn’t I should have given 
you half a dollar to buy one.” 





SOME HORN BLOWING, THIS! 
A tornado blew the horns off a cow in a 
barn on the farm of Ross Highland of Dill- 
er—Topeka Capital: 








U can command this comfortable income. 

It is within reach of any man or woman of 
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MEN, GET A GOOD JOB! Let ts show you how to 
get one through our Blue Print Reading Plan. Write, tell 
us your trade, we will send all details to you. 

COLUMBIA CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Est. 1904 
Dept. P-10 Drexel Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 





The University of Chicago 
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terms. Write for 52-page illustrated Blue Book, describing 
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“Sungka,” Native Filipino Game 

In the Philippines the natives specialize 
in a peculiar game known as “sungka.” It 
is played with a board about two feet long, 
six inches wide and four inches deep, with 
circular hollows chiseled in it as shown in 
the accompanying diagram. The depressions 
marked “a” and “b” are larger than the 
others. A number of shells or pebbles are 
put im the 10 holes, say 10 to a cup. Either 
of the two players—‘B” for example— 
conceals in either hand a small object. 
The other player, “A,” has to guess which 
hand is holding the object, and guessing 
right “A” starts the game. 

“He takes the contents of any one of his 
cups, No. 1 to No. 5 inclusive. Suppose he 
chooses cup No. 3. Going in a clockwise 
direction, beginning at No. 4, he proceeds 
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Sungka Board Arrangement 


to drop one shell or pebble into each, 
cluding “a,” his own bowl, but jumps over 
“b.’ his opponent’s bowl. The last and 
10th shell in his hand would in rotation 
fall in cup No. 2, but he retains this shell. 
Then, taking the contents of cup No. 2 he 
again makes the rounds, depositing another 
shell in each of the depressions previously 
mentioned. No. 2 is now empty. The player 
“hauls,” that is, he takes the contents of the 
opposite cup, his opponent’s (No. 9), and 
together with the remaining shell .trans- 
fers all to his bowl, “a,” and stops for his 
opponent to begin. ° 


Player “B” selects a cup in his line, the 
lower one, and goes through the same pro- 
cedure. A “haul” is only possible when the 
player stops at an empty cup and the oppo- 
site cup is not empty. Otherwise the player 
deposits his last shell in the particular 
empty cup at which he halted whether it is 
his own or his opponent’s. 

A feature of the game is the “jump.” In 
case the last shell of the player falls at his 
own particular large bowl he is privileged 
to continue the play as if it was again his 
turn, A player can “jump” if his oppo- 
nent, though his turn has come, has all 
empty cups. Neither player, however, can 
use the contents of his adversary’s cup to 
begin with. 

When all the shells are collected in the 
two big bowls the one with the samllest 
mumber distributes them in his cup, the 
odd number, if any, always being placed in 
the last small cup of his particular row. The 
other player does likewise with his shells in 
his row, and the game’ proceeds. As soon 
as a player fails to collect a total of five 
shells in a single “heat” he is considered 
defeated. Only two can play this game. 
Leon A. Rodriquez, a Pathfinder reader at 
Lopez, Tayabas, contributes this descrip- 
tion of the game. 





The Toothpick Star 


This is a simple little stunt, but it is effec- 
tive. Tell your friends you are going to 
make them a toothpick star, then provide 
yourself with a plate, five toothpicks and a 
glass of water. Break each toothpick in 
the middle, but do not break them clear 
apart. Next place the cracked toothpicks 


on the plate with the free ends of each mak- 
ing half of two different points in the star. 
Be sure to arrange them so that they point 





in five directions (like the points of a 
star) and leave a small space in the middle. 
To complete the stunt dip your finger in 
the glass of water and drop a few drops 
of water in the space in the center. As the 
wood fibers absorb the water they begin to 
swell and a perfect star results. 





Making Four Letters Work Overtime 


In the following poem there are five blank 
spaces which you are to fill in with a word. 
No two of the words can be the same, but 
they all have the same number of letters, 
only the letters are arranged differently in 
each case. Here’s the poem: 

A —— old woman on bent 
Put on her and out she went. 
” , my son,” she was heard to say; 
“Let us go out and today.” 














We are going to give you the solution— 
but you better see if you can solve it before 
reading any farther. However, if you can’t 
wait, read on and find the answer, and 
then you can try the puzzle on your smart 
friends. The letters making up the miss- 
ing words are four—namely e, i, 1 and v. 
In the first blank the word is “vile”; in 
the second it is “evil”; in the third it is 
“veil”; fourth “Levi” and fifth “live. 





The Witchery’ of Our Deserts 


The vast expanse and solitude of the des- 
ert regions in the southwestern United 
States have a peculiar fascination to the 
man who comes to them from a busy life 
full of varied human contact. The desert 
visitor may travel all day without meeting 
a human being and almost without hearing 
a sound except that made by his own vehi- 
cle as he journeys across the wastes. Spread 
before him are distant views and grand 
panoramas. He is in a land of bright sun- 
shine, of pure, bracing air, where the nights 
are invigoratingly cold and the sky so in- 
tensely starry that it inspires him with 
awe and reverence. 

When all goes well the desert seems so 
wholesome and congenial that the visitor is 
prone to laugh at preconceived fears. But 
if something goes wrong—for instance, if at 
the end of a long day his. tired, thirsty 
team comes to an isolated watering place 
that has dried up, or if his auto breaks 
down miles from habitation, or, worse still, 
if he loses his bearings—-the panorama that 
once was so cheering becomes a mockery 
and the desert reveals itself as a stern real- 
ity. The man realizes then why Death Val- 
ley received its gruesome name. 

To the man who has lived long in the 
desert, region the features that impress 
the tenderfoot so strongly seem common- 
place, and fear of the desert seems absurd, 
yet the experienced traveler in the des- 
ert habitually takes precautions that would 
not occur to the inexperienced, and if the 
tenderfoot intends to make a trip into the 
desert without adequate information and 
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Pathfinder Offers ork 
Chance to Make Money 


The Pathfinder is now so well known and so well liked 
all over the land that we want some energetic and am- 
bitious boy in each locality to act as our agent. Here 
is a chance for the right kind of boy to build up a little 
business of his own, thereby gaining valuable experience 
and at the same time earning @ nice sum each week. 

Parents and teachers are invited to call this matter 
to the attention of some boy who they believe is fitted 
for taking up this work and get him to write to us at 
once for particulars. The boy should tell us how many 
copies of the Pathfinder he thinks he can dispose of each 
week. We are willing to supply him free with enough 
sample copies etc. to give him a start. But he must 
be a hustler. 

No elaborate preparations or formalities are required. 
The boy will not have to take his profits in the form of 
premiums but will get the cash at once and have it to 
spend as he pleases. He will simply receive his bundle 
of Pathfinders from the postoffice each week, sell as 
many of them as he can and report and remit to us at 
stated periods. Any copies he does not sell he can leave 
at houses as samples so people can read them and see 
for themselves what a wonderful paper the Pathfinder is. 
The following week the boy will call where he has 
left samples and see if the people don’t want to buy a 
copy each week. In this way a regular route can be 
built up and the list increased, thus increasing the 
boy’s profits. Where people prefer to subscribe for the 
paper and get it by mail instead of buying a copy each 
week the boy can take the subscription and we will pay 
him a liberal commission. 

Don’t miss this opportanity. Write without delay as 
the first boy who registers in each locality will have the 
remain our agent as long 
as he shows he’s a hustler. Address 


The Pathfinder, (Boy Agent Dept.), Washington, D. C. 
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equipment the old-timer will be quick to 
warn him of its dangers. 

The desert region appeals so strongly to 
the imagination that it has been made the 
subject of numerous stories and descrip- 
tive articles. Some of these portray the 
region faithfully and accurately; others ei- 
ther magnify its perils or go ta the oppo- 
site extreme and give the erroneous im- 
pression that the desert is rapidly disap- 
pearing and will soon be largely under ir- 
rigation. The result has been somewhat 
confusing to those who have attempted to 
gain a conception of the desert region by 
reading about it. 

The desert areas of the United States are 
included in a great triangle whose base, 800 
miles long, rests on the Mexican border in 
California, Arizona, New Mexico and Texas, 
and whose apex is north-central Oregon. 
For many years the interior department, 
through the geological survey, has investi- 
gated the water resources of the arid part 
of the country. Most of the water in this, 
as in other arid regions, lies below the sur- 
face. The investigations of these hidden 
and valuable supples have consisted chiefly 
of surveys and have been embodied in gov- 
ernment reports in which the geography, 
geology and hydrology of the desert are de- 
scribed. 

A survey of this kind has been made of 
the Salton Sea region. This is not a sea 
at all but a desert that covers about 10,000 
square miles in southern California. This 
region, more than any other in the United 
States, has all the features of a genuine 
desert—a hot climate, great tracts of shift- 
ing sand, palm-tree oases—all suggesting 
the typical movie and novel deserts. 

The Salton Sea lies far below sea level 
in a closed desert basin thaf was once a 
continuation of the Gulf of California. In 
this region also is the famous Imperial 
Valley, one of the largest irrigation dis- 
tricts in the country. Here one sees one 
of the most impressive encroachments upon 
the desert yet made by man. This rich 
valley is bordered by the mighty Colorado 
which furnishes water in abundance to the 
valley. In 1905 the Colorado broke through 
its barriers and for a time poured its great 
flood into the Salton basin with destructive 
results. 


Chiefs Rehearse Own Funeral 


Many weird customs still exist in Pago 
Pago, American Samoa. It is said that the 
Samoans, especially the chiefs, often hold 
rehearsals for their own funerals. When a 
chief thinks he is about to die and desires 
to review his funeral rites he calls his fam- 
ily or tribe together and mentions the fact 
to them. First he selects and appoints his 
successor in title, then preparations for the 
ceremony are made. The retiring chief 
looks on at the mourning and feasting, and 
in many instances he has his own sepul- 
cher built to be sure of a resting place in 
death, These tombs are often very elab- 
orate and require months to construct. 

The natives show great reverence for the 
dead and the ceremonies attending the 
death of even a person of low rank are 
said to be elaborate and expensive. Before 
the introduction of Christianity, in 1830, 
the ceremonies for funerals were even great- 
er than they are today. Members of the 
family watched over the dead body, fasting 
in silence for several days. The body was 
wrapped in many folds of native tappa 
cloth, and outside the house there was cry- 
ing and gashing of bodies with knives and 
stones all night before the funeral. The 
people kept up a native dirge and relatives 
and friends brought presents and piled 
them on the corpse. These were all placed 
in the tomb of the dead before it was sealed. 


During the funeral of a chief the villagers 
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barricaded all roads to the village by cut- 
ting down breadfruit and cocoanut trees. 
There was prolonged fasting after the fu- 
neral; then all the pigs and poultry of the 
deceased chief’s family were slaughtered 
to keep up the feasting, which sometimes 
lasted for 15 days. Fine mats were distrib- 
uted among the relatives, but this cere- 
mony sometimes proved to be an occa- 
sional bitterness, for they all tried to get 
the best and oldest mats. 

The burial ceremonies of today do not 
differ much from those of the early days. 
A dead chief is given a Christian burial 
with the blessing of one true God invoked 
instead of that of a dozen or more tutelary 
gods as of old. The custom of cutting trees 
for barricading the roads has been prohibit- 
ed by the American government under law. 
Also in place of the old dirges they sing 
Christian hymns. The feasting and dis- 
tribution of mats are adhered to, however, 
and the relatives go to great expense to 
buy foreign food to supplement the supply 
of pigs and other native products. 


A Trick with Sugar 

Here is a little trick which you can per- 
form between more spectacular stunts. It 
will come in handy sometime when you 
have occasion to be the clown of the eve- 
ning and are having a hard time to keep 
things moving. A hat and a cake of sugar 
or piece of candy is all the equipment nec- 
essary. Putting your hat on your head 
announce that you will eat the piece of su- 
gar. Now go through mystic gestures and 
tell the spectators that the cake of sugar 
will be found under your hat. It is—your 
stomach is under your hat, isn’t it? 

Bulgarian Maids Quit in Spring 

An odd custom that persists in Bulgaria 
to this day is the practice of domestic serv- 
ants throwing up their jobs on St. George’s 
day, May 5. Neither maid nor mistress ex- 
pects the relation to continue beyond this 
day. No, spring fever isn’t responsible; 
the custom dates back to the time when all 
young women were needed to help till the 
farms when spring arrived. 

The servant girl in town and city would 
regularly desert her job to go back home 
and help the family with the planting and 
harvest. In fact, they were only permitted 
to do housework in the winter on condition 
that they return to the farms in he spring. 
However, even the Bulgarian girls don’t 
work in the field like they once did. They 
may put their brooms in the corner on May 
5, take a little vacation, and return to find 
that useful instrument just where they 
left it. 


PUZZLE-PROBLEM 


Please do not ask the Pathfinder to furnish solutions to 
puzzle-probiems. When you have a problem in everyday 
life you have to find the solution. The Pathfinder is trying 

teach people to depend on themselves. 


No. 232. A starts to work for $1 a day 
and works one week when B starts to work 
for $2 a day. 
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Women’s Meeting was ipenchlene.” No 
speeches were made at the conference of 
the Institute for a Christian Basis of World 
Relations held recently at Vassar college. 
Instead, leading experts on international 
relations allowed themselves to be cross- 
examined by non-expert members. About 
150 women prominent in political, philan- 
thropic and educational organizations at- 
tended the session. 





Mrs. Hoyt Asks Divorce. Failing to win 
fame on the stage or in the movies, though 
press agents described her as “the most 
beautiful woman in New York society,” 
Mrs. Lydig Hoyt is suing in Paris for a di- 
vorce. She was married in 1914 when 17 
years old. Under the name of “Julia Hoyt” 
she still offers advice in various newspapers 
on how to make a success of married life. 





Anything for Notoriety. A noted French 
actress introduced the fad of wearing bull- 
dog collars of bright-colored leather stud- 
ded with jewels or tiny spikes and now 
many other women have adopted it, in- 
cluding a few Americans. 


Corset Bad Place for Cash. Mrs. Mary 
Fisk, 81, of Washington, didn’t believe in 
banks. She carried $20,825 pinned to her 
corset. When her stays became old she 
threw it in the trash. She did not think 
about the money until the rubbish had been 
collected. The police finally found the cor- 
set and their wealth in a trash can across 
the street from the Fisk home: Now Mrs. 
Fisk deposits in three banks. 


American Girl Loses. Miss Helen Wills, 
American woman lawn tennis champion, 
was defeated in the Wimbledon, England, 
tournament finals by Miss Kathleen Mce- 
Kane, leading British woman player. The 
California girl lost by a close margin, The 
match was witnessed by Queen Mary, for- 
mer King Manuel of Portugal and other 
notables. 





Colors in Millinery. New styles in hats 
show that purple is increasingly popular, 


particularly pansy and ecclesiastical tones. 


Blue is also a favorite. A new shade, much 
more brilliant than powder blue, is called 
“vendome.” Another new color is “petrol,” 
described as “neither blue nor green, and 
very refined and soft.” Among the new 
shapes are pagoda effects trimmed with cir- 
cular beaded plaques, narrow rims and 
crowns higher than ever, and the postillion, 
a tall, flat-topped crown with the brim roll- 
ed up on both sides. 





Prisoners Allowed to Smoke. The Cali- 
fornia state prison board has ruled that the 
52 female inmates of San Quentin prison 
are entitled to the same tobacco and cigar- 
ette rations as male prisoners. Heretofore 
the women have not been permitted to 
smoke. 





Drop Rockefeller Case. Thirty-four New 
York magistrates listened to evidence in the 
case of Miss Abby Rockefeller, heiress to oil 
millions, who was released though a sec- 
ond offense speeder. As one police officer 
has resigned and others have been trans- 
ferred it was decided to drop the case. Any- 
how, Miss Rockefeller is now enjoying the 
scenery of Europe. 


New Fashions. Natural or unbleached 
kasha, for dresses and suitings, are an out- 
standing feature of the new styles. Crepe 
de Chine continues to be popular among the 
silk fabrics. Toile de sole and silk alpaca 
are also in vogue. Many figured crepes and 
chiffons are noted, printed chiffons being 
adopted for both formal and informal 
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dress. There has been a revival of interest 
in embroidered blouses and jackets. A style 
frequently noted is a slip-over middy blouse 
belted low at the hips and worn with a 
pleated skirt. Two-piece sport dresses take 
precedence over the one-piece frock. A 
light emerald green predominates in gowns 
this season. 





White Wings Grow Weary. During the 
World war many French women took jobs 
as street cleaners in order to let their hus- 
bands and other loved ones fight the enemy. 
Now that the excitement has subsided these 
women have gradually been replaced by 
men—the job has lost its attraction for 
them. 





Runs Hatchery at 19. The second largest 
chicken hatchery in the United States is 
located at Mansfield, Mass. It is run by 
Miss Frieda Bliss, 19 years old. She han- 
dies a business of $300,000 a year. About 
36,000 eggs are received at the hatchery 
each day during the busy season. 





Heads Government Bureau. Miss Ruth 
O’Brien, a teacher at the Iowa state college 
has been appointed head of the division of 
clothing and textile work of the bureau of 
home economics, department of agriculture. 
Among other things which she will study 
are the effect of manufacturing processes 
on fibers, the simplification of garment con- 
struction, and the relation of clothing to 
health, 





Air Mail Delivers Blooms. California 
flowers which left the Pacific coast at 6 
a. m, via the new transcontinental air mail 
service were delivered to Mrs. Coolidge and 
Mrs. Harding at Washington 27 hours later. 





Engaged to Russian Prince. Miss Alice 
Astor, sister of Vincent Astor, is engaged 
to Prince Nedelinsky-Meletsky of Russia. 
She has $5,000,000. The prince was recently 
divorced by Princess Catherine, a daughter 
of Czar Alexandra II, whom he married dru- 
ing the World war. 


Honeymoon Trips by Plane. There are so 
many commerical aviation lines in Europe 
that honeymoon trips via the air are said 
to be increasing in popularity. And the 
brides seem to be the least nervous of all. 





Married Girl Four Times. Sale for $1400 
of 1200 marriage certificates dating between 
1825 and 1854 in London revealed the fact 
that Prince Carlo Borbone, youngest broth- 
er of King Ferdinand II of the two Sicilies, 
married Penelope Smith of Waterford, Ire- 
land, four times. - 


Women Hurt Cotton Trade. Women’s 
love of fine raiment is one of the factors in 
the grave depression of the cotton mill in- 
dustry of the South, according to L. W. 
Sanders, Charlotte, S. C., mill-owner. He 
explains that not only’ city women but 
country women, too, now prefer silk stock- 
ings and underthings to those made of cot- 
ton. 





Couple Dance 80 Hours. The marathon 
dancing craze is on again! James Lamb 
and Miss Althea Montie of Kankakee, III, 
danced nearly 80 hours at an amusement 
park. 





Deplores Modern Youth. Movies, sex nov- 
els, jazz, immodesty in dress and laxness of 
parents were rapped by Mrs. Alfred Howell, 
girls’ counselor of the New York Civic 
League, as contributing to the downfall of 
the American youth. “The girls say, ‘If we 
don’t let the boys hug and kiss us they 
call us flat tires and dumbbells and they 
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Pattern Pattern Department 





















4802—A Pretty Bathing Suit.—4 Sizes: Small, 34-36; 
Medium, 38-40; Large, 42-44; Extra Large, 46-48 inches 
bust measure. A Medium size requires 3% yards of 36 
inch material. Price 15 cents. 

4816—A Smart Coat Dress for the Growing Girl.— 
4. Sizes: 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. A 12 year size re- 
quies 3% yards of 36 inch material. Price 15 cents. 

4808—A Stylish Dress With Slenderizing Lines.— 
7 Sizes: 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46 and 48 inches bust meas- 
ure. A 38 inch size will require 4 yards of 40 inch 
material. For vest, inserts and sleeve facings of con- 
trasting material % yard is required. Price 15 cents. 

4809—A Cool Summer Frock for House or Street Wear.— 
7 Sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure, 
Size 38 requires 4% yards of 27 inch material. Price 15c. 

4798—A Fine Play Suit.—4 Sizes: 2, 3, 4 and 5 years. 
A 3 year size requires 1% yards of 32 inch material, 
Price 15 cents. 

4640—A Pretty Apron.—4 Sizes: Small, Medium, Large 
and Extra Large. A Medium size requires 2% yards of 
32 inch material. Price 15 cents. 


Use Coupon in Ordering Patterns 


Herewith find ...... cents for which send me the fol- 
lowing patterns at 15 cents each: 
Number .......... Size .... Number .......... Size ° 
WOMB o.5.0 00 ecto Size . Number .......... Size > 


De not order other patterns on this coupon. 
Be sure to give number and size of patterns wanted and 
write your name and address on lines below. Send orders 


for pattern to Pathfinder, Washington, D. C, 


WEAMRD wcccccccccccccccececcececccnaniesscceccscccoscece 


BB. BR, GS dpa ccadccatcccsccccescetccvseccecscosccosess vee 


FASHION BOOK NOTICE 

Send 10c in silver or stamps for our UP-TO-DATE 
SPRING & SUMMER 1924 BOOK OF FASHIONS, show 
ing color plates, and containing 500 designs of Ladies’ 
Misses’ and Children’s Patterns, a CONCISE and COM- 
PREHENSIVE ARTICLE ON DRESSMAKING, ALSO 
SOME POINTS FOR THE NEEDLE (illustrating 30 of 
the various, simple stitches) all valuable hints to the home 
dressmaker. ; 
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“I dreamt I was workin’ all last night.” 
“That don’t do you any good.” 


“Yes it does. I’m goin’ to charge it in the 
bill as overtime at double rates.”—Mel- 
bourne Punch. 








don’t take us out,’” she commented. “The 
boys say, ‘The girls expect it of us. They 
get the idea from the movies. A good 


spooner is a good thriller but she is not 
actually the most popular with the boys 
because she is not respected. The girl who 
has brains, charm and personality is the 
one who wins a husband.” 





Nail in Bun; Sues. Mrs. Mary Carey of 
New Rochelle, N. Y., ‘bit into a bun to find 
a nail which she claims caused the ultimate 
loss of all her front teeth. She thinks it 
odd that the baker used such hard filling 
and is suing him in the White Plains court 
for $25,000. 


Croker’s Widow Wins. Judge Robbins of 
Palm Beach has sustained the argument of 
Mrs. Beula Croker, widow of the dead Tam- 
many chieftan against the protest of Rich- 
ard Croker’s children to awarding her the 
bulk of the Croker estate. The 23 objec- 
tions to admitting the will to probate were 
held insufficient in the eyes of the law. The 
main contention was that Mrs, Croker pro- 
cured the will through fraud. 








Bobbed Nurses Dropped. Ten student 
nurses at Grant hospital, Columbus, Ohio, 
were suspended for bobbing their hair. 
They are offered re-instatement when their 
tresses grow long again. 





Vocabulary Identifies Polly. Florence So- 
lecki of New York owns a parrot that has 
a vocabulary which puts a mule driver’s 
conversation to shame. Frank Homick 
took polly from the Solecki restaurant and 
tried to sell it. Florence claimed the bird 
as hers but not its vocabulary. 





No Spanking for Bobbing. A New Orleans 
father spanked his daughter for bobbing 
her hair. Judge Nix of the juvenile court 
ruled that a father has no right to chastise 
his daughter for obeying the whims of 
fashion. 





VIEWS OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


National Republican—Témperament in a 
girl is merely bad temper in a boy. 





New Haven Register—A vanity case may 
seem absurd to the male, but the girls must 
have some way to carry their bathing suits. 





Osborn Enterprise—Women may do a 
lot of foolish things at times, but you don’t 
see them sit on a box and whittle or spit 
tobacco on a little kid’s bare feet. 


Indianapolis News—That advice to wom- 
en orators not to v wear their best clothes 
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when making political speeches is not likely 
to bring in many recruits. 





Seattle Star—The honeymoon is over 
when the billing exceeds the cooing. 





IHinois State Journal—The artistic tem- 
perament is something that persuades 
daughter to let mother do the sweeping and 
wash the dishes. 





Dubuque Times Journal—About the only 
time a man has the last word is when he 
says: “Here is the money then.” 





Asheville Times—Bachelors are the most 
convincing proof that women are very sen- 
sible creatures. 





Winton Vindicator—Some women don’t 
ask their husband’s advice in matters until 
they decide what they are going to do. 





Stamford. Advocate—About the only way 
a girl can get her shape in the papers now 
is to invent a way to attach a radio outfit to 
her bathing suit. 





Winton Vindicator—When a bobbed-hair 
is found on a man’s coat he can claim it to 
be one of the regular variety which bob 
out from inside that garment every now 
and then. 





WILLING TO PAY CASH DOWN 


A famous lawyer was sitting at his desk 
one day, when a Chinaman entered. 

“You lawyah?” he asked. 

“Yes, John, what can I do for you?” 

“You good lawyah?” 

“Yes.” 

“Now, a-a-oh Mees Lawyah, spozzing one 
Chinaman killum noddah one, how much 
you cost gettee him off?” 

“Oh, about $500 for defending a person 
wrongfully accused of murder.” 

“Five hundled dollar!” said the astound- 
ed Chinaman, and went out sadly shaking 
his head over the white man’s avarice. 

The lawyer forgot him until about two 
months later, when the Chinaman entered 
and, plunking down $500 in notes on the 
desk, said casually, “All right, thankee, 
I killum.” 





REVISED MEANING OF “F. O. B.” 


One of our town readers saw an adver- 
tisement in the paper offering six decanters 
for $6 f. 0. b. He sent the money and when 
they came he was very mad and wanted his 
money back, as they were empty. The law- 
yer he went to asked him what he expected 
them to contain. “Full of booze—what else 
does f. o. b. mean?”—Siloam Chronicle. 





Your shoes feel easy if you use 


Allen’s Foot:Ease 


It stops the pain of Corns and Bunions and 
you can walk all day in ease and comfort. 
Nothing gives such sure relief to hot, tired, 
aching, inflamed or swollen feet, blisters or 
calluses. A little Allen’s Foot—Ease sprin- 
kled in each shoe in the morning gives you 
a day of restful ease; you forget about 
tight shoes and become unconscious of 
your feet. People who use it say they have 
solved their foot troubles and walk or 
dance in comfort. Sold everywhere. 

For FREE sample and a Foot=Ease Walk- 
ing Doll, address 








PIMPLES 


| Your Skin Can Be Quickly Cleared of Pimp 








She Found 
A Pleasant Way 
To Reduce Her Fat 


Thousands of overfat 
people have greatly re- 
ed their weight and 4 
attained a normal fig- . 
ure by following the 
aaies of others who 
recommend the 
% Marmela Prescription 
» Tablets. These harm- 
less little fat reducers 
are prepared in tablet 
form from the same in- 
gredients that formerly 
the famous 
Prescription 
for fat reduction. 


If you are too fat, you owe it to yourself 
to give these fat reducers a fair trial. All 
the better drug stores the world over sell 
Marmola Prescription Tablets at one dollar per 
package. Ask your druggist for them or send 
one dollar to the Marmola Co.,1747 Gen.Motor 
Bldg., Detroit, Mich., and secure a package of 
these tablets. They are harmless and reduce 
your weight without going through long 
sieges of siresome exercise and — 
diet. If you are too fat try this toda 


A PERFECT LOOKING NOSE 


Can Easily Be Yours 


Trados..Model Ne. 25 cor- 
rects now all illshaped noses 
quickly, painlessly, perma- 
nently, and comfortably at 
home. It is the only safe 
and guaranteed patent de- 
vice that will actually give 
you a perfect looking nose. 
Over 87,000 satisfied users. 
iY For years recommended by 
physicians. 16 years of ex- 
perience in manufacturing 
Nose Shapers is at your 
service. 

Write for free booklet, 
which tells you how to ob- 
tain a perfect looking nose. 


M. TRILETY, SPECIALIST 
Dept. 2078 Binghamton, N. Y. 
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PILLOW 
of N= 


tg white, Laun- 
99c and a few 


with every order. 


19 Ww. Bnd. 
U.S.A, 














Blackheads, 
Acne Eruptions on the face or bers Itch, 
Eczema, Enlarged Pores and : Oily or Shiny ee Skin, 
Write TODAY formy FREE ay 
FREE “*A CLEAR-TONE SKIN,’’—telling how 
cured myself after being ‘afflicted 15 years. 


Ee. s. GIVENS, 319 Chemical Bidg., Kansas City, Me. 


kiutc" False Teeth 


for 
Kie holds them tight. You can eat and talk wit! 
your false teeth as well as yeu did with your — Don't t 
endure dropping, rocking plates another day. 
direct from us. Price 75¢ posted. Satis My or 
money back. Hart & Co., Box 3002, Elmira, N. Y. 


AGENT. 


Company, 








MOSCO CORN AND CALLOUS REMOVER 
= build you a steady repeat business. Sead 
joday for pocket size trial outfit 


213 Searle Building, Rochester, &. Y- 








AND HAY FEVER 


CURED Before 


You Pay 


ALLEN’S FOOT=EASE, Le Roy, N. Y. 
ASTHMA T will send oe oer eee sufferer a $1.25 bot- 
's T by mail on FREE Tf it cures 


send me $1.25. Othe —_ wen cancels the ae = Address 
DB. 3. LANE, 296 Lane Bidg., ST. MARYS, KANSAS 


EVERYBODY USES EXTRACTS ous 


Double Strength Extracts. C necessities, 
Bic repeaters Write today, Duo Co. Dept. B42, Attion. . ¥, 











WLS 
Zin") $3.6 


ADDRESS : 
THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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Threshing Machines Waste Grain 
Neglect and inefficient operation of thresh- 
ing machines results in a great loss of 
grain each year. Any standard threshing 
machine will do its work with very little 
waste of grain or loss of time if kept in 
good condition, adjusted properly for the 
particular job on which it is engaged, fur- 
nished with the proper amount of power 
applied correctly, and watched intelligently 
while in operation. Manufacturers have en- 
deavored to make their machines as efficient 
as possible, and the construction is such 
that the machinery will give a minimum of 
trouble. However, there are so many parts 
to a threshing machine and it must work 








A California real estate man utilized the 
King Tut craze to sell lots to homeseekers. He 
organized the Sphinx Realty Co. and to add an 
Egyptian flavor patterned his office after a 


sphynx. Wooden pyramids and figures of 
Arabs and camels added to the effect. 





under such a wide range of conditions that 
numerous adjustments must be left to the 
operator in the field and careful attention 
is essential to successful operation. 

If the machine fails to separate all of the 
grain from the straw it is usually due to 
one or more of the following causes: (1) 
the machine is not being run at its proper 
speed, (2) the cylinder fails to thresh all 
the kernels out of the heads, (3) the sepa- 
rating mechanism is not level, or (4) the 
blast is not adjusted properly. Naturally the 
thresherman is not so vitally concerned in 
getting every bushel of grain from the 
straw as is the crop owner because it only 
means two or three cents to him for each 
bushel saved whereas to the crop owner it 
means the whole price of the bushel, the 
difference depending on the kind of grain 
being threshed and the price of it on the 
market. The crop owner, therefore, should 
be versed on the operation of the machine 
and at least know whether the separator 
man has his machine adjusted for the most 
efficient results possible. 

Exterminating Caterpillars 

At this season of the year caterpillars 
are active in destroying the foliage of both 
fruit and shade trees, Farmers and land 
owners should use all possible means to rid 
their premises of this serious pest. All 
trees should be protected, especially in 
areas where the pest is most prevalent. One 
good way is to destroy all caterpillars pos- 
sible by burning the nests containing them. 
Asbestos torches may be purchased for this 
purpose, or home-made burlap torches 
soaked in kerosene may be wired to a light 
pole. The wild cherry and other practically 
worthless trees along the roadside are their 
favorite building haunts. Such trees may 
well be cut down and burned. 

The foliage of all trees subject to an at- 
tack of these pests should be sprayed with 
a solution of six pounds of dry arsenate of 
lead dissolved in 100 gallons of water. A 








good spraying with this solution will pro- 
tect the foliage of trees and bushes for sev- 
eral weeks from all leaf-eating insects. 
However, when there are only a few trees 
they can be protected by securely tying a 
heavy six-inch strip of paper around the 
trunk of the trees about a foot from the 
ground. On the paper smear tanglefoot, a 
sticky substance, which prevents the pests 
from crawling up the tree to the foliage. 
Either method will save the foliage of trees, 
it is claimed. 





How to Judge Sheep 

Improvement of the sheep industry de- 
pends to a great extent on a more general 
understanding of what constitutes a good 
or inferior animal and a broader apprecia- 
tion of the methods of judging individual 
sheep by a study of their external parts. 
The success or failure of a breeder likewise 
depends largely on his ability to place the 
proper weight on the various points which 
must be considered in selecting foundation 
stock. This ability can be gained only 
through a careful, systematic study coupled 
with a great deal of practice in judging and 
handling sheep. Pointers on the subject 
are embodied in Farmers’ Bulletin 1199 
which may be obtained free from “Division 
of Publications, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C.” 


Wholesome Beverages from Cherries 


In a good fruit year disposing of the 
cherry crop form the home orchard is often 
something of a problem. The surplus re- 
maining after the family’s requirements for 
canned cherries, jelly, jam and preserves 
have been filled may be converted into a 
delightful beverage. A simple method is 
to cook the fruit as for canning, press out 
the juice, cook -with a little sugar and seal 
while boiling hot in sterilized jars or bot- 
tles, the same as grape juice or cider. The 
remaining pulp can be made into marma- 
lade or preserves. In France the cherries 
are allowed to become quite ripe on the 
trees. Then they are picked and left for 24 
hours in wooden containers after which 
they are crushed to a pulp, stones and all. 
For several days the mass is kept in a 





, WaterPumpsWater 


with a Rife Ram, Plenty of it for every 
purpose about yourcountry home—with- 
out fuel, labor, freezing or repairs. A 
small stream operates the Rife Ram and 
fills high elevated tanks or operates air 
pressure system. Easy to install. First 
cost the only cost. Always on the job oa 
and hight, winter and summer. 26,000 

daily use. Send = 
free Catalog today. 

. RIFE ENGINE CO. 

Ww 150 Cedar St., NewYork 


SMALL FARMS in Winterless California 


You can work a small farm with less capital investment: and in Cal- 
ifornia you can work outdoors all the year. The State Land Board 
of California is offering choice 20 acre farms at Ballico, Merced 
County. Small down payment; thirty-six years time on balance. 
Ample water for irrigation. A small one-family farm, cutting out 
high labor costs, insures success. ‘Equally good opportunities in 
other sections of the San Joaquin Valley, as well as Southern Cali- 
fornia, for the man of moderate means who wishes to get a home of 
his own, Illustrated folders descriptive of California mailed on 
request. ©. L. Seagraves, General Colonization Agent, 
Santa Fe Ry:, 902 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Ili. 


@ FARROW CHIX 2) 


Profit Makers—Earty Layers 
5, Reds, Wyandottes, Orp- 
icovene. I a i, prices. Write for catalog. 
i D.T. Farrow Chickeries, Dept. 45, Peoria, IIl. ' 


chi Purebred. All kinds. No culls. 6% 
Quick service. Catalog Free. 


eau Poultry Farms 
Windsor, Mo. 
SELL YOUR PROPERTY where a yore sang Sg 




































WHY be annoyed with rats and mice when yo 

can clear them out quickly and cheaply with Rough 

on Rats? Mix it with some different f each 

night and you'll get pa all, At all drug and 
eral stores. Send for free booklet “Ending 
ats and Mice’. 


E.S. WELLS, Chemist, Jersey City, N.J. 





with 


the magic Mending Fluid that has 
lightened the burdens of thousands 
of women. Better than sewing. All 
kinds of wearing apparel, hosiery, 
linens, etc., neatly and permanent- 
ly repaired. Can be washed, boil- 
ed, and ironed—things mended 
with MENDWELL stay mend- 
Simple instructions for using 
with each tube, Sent postpaid for 
50c or 3 tubes for $1.00. 


Box 809-H, Cincinnati, Ohio 





AGENTS 
quick and easy seller. ed. 


Big profits. 
for particulars. 


The Mendwell Co., 


Write 











e ry *lele " 


Six finest quadruple sil 

feaapoone at World's Lowest 
Latest Sterling Pattern. 
Wi wear for years. Guaran- 








x Send No Money £27,°°*- 

4 y man — 

6 cents and a few pennies 

age. Satisfaction guaran 
back, 


or money 
C. F. JOHNSON & CO. Dep! 29 
19 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicage, U. S. A. 








My Tobacco 
Pleases 


or your money back 
Being, 1 right here in Kentucky where the 
world’s finest smoking tobacco ws, and 
ovine: grown it, cured and it myself 
all these years, I know tobacco—know how 
to select,age, mellow and put it up in x, wa 
that 1 can back it u 4 with a money-back guarantee. Big fall 
drum $1.00 outecte Mild, medium, strong, fine cut or 
granulated. A.J. Brodie, Dept. q Owensboro, Ky. 
gathering evergreens, roots and 


EARN $5 to $10 DA herbs, all or sparetime. We teach 


you. Book and prices free. BOTANICAL L, New Haven, Coan. 


FATHER—MOTHER 


The Pathfinder offers boys an exceptional opportunity 
during the summer vacation to build up a little business 
of their own that will net a nice sum every week in 
the year. We want an energetic boy in every com- 
munity to act as our agent. To such a boy, we give 
exclusive agent’s privileges for both weekly sales and 
yearly subscriptions. By devoting a little time to 
this pleasant work while out of school, the boy will 
have a business established when school again opens, 
that he can easily look after on Saturdays, and not 
interfere with his school work. This plan not only 
occupies a boy’s spare time, which is a great essential 
in character building, but is a means of his earning 
money of his own and at the same time gaining 
valuable business experience. 














We do not give boys worthless premiums in return 
for their time and effort but pay them in cash every 
week. There are no formalities to observe or rules 
to learn. We furnish papers the first week free, 
allowing the boy to sell or distribute them as he 
desires. After he completes his sale each week, he 
simply deducts his i from the money collected 
and reports te us ordering his papers for the next week. 
We furnish report blanks and return envelopes. Many 
boys are making big monéy selling the Pathfinder 
and your bey can do as well as others. 


We invite parents and teachers to take this up with 
their boys and write us without delay as the first bey 
in each locality to register will have the preference 
and he will remain our agent as long as he desires. 
Write today to 4 





THE PATHFINDER, Desk 26, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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wooden or earthen vessel in a cool place, 
being stirred occasionally with a wooden 
paddle. The juice is separated by straining 
and by pressing the pulp. After being mix- 
ed with water it is boiled down about half, 
being closely watched and carefully stirred 
to avoid burning and the formation of a 
sirupy mass. It is then filtered and sealed 
in wine casks where it is kept for a year in 
a cool place. Finaly the juice is drawn off 
from the casks and canned. Served cold 
and sweetened to taste it makes a delight- 
fully refreshing, non-intoxicating drink. 


To Make Bicycle Tires Solid 


This preparation is said to give excellent 
results in making ordinary pneumatic rub- 
ber bicycle tires solid: Boil linseed oil un- 
til a portion of it taken from the boiling 
pot is of a rubbery, solid consistency. Let 
it cool to about 250 deg. F. and add about 
10 per cent of glycerin, very cautiously. The 
glycerin must be perfetcly free of water. 
Then stir in about five per cent of melted 
glue, to which has been added a little for- 
maldehyde. Take out the valve stem of 
the tire and pour in the warm material in 
one direction only, so as to completely fill 
the tube. Replace the valve stem and put 
the tire aside in order to let the filler cool. 


Spraying Eliminates Trees’ Cotton 

The seeds of the cottonwood and allied 
trees which have been extensively planted 
for shade in many sections of the country 
are attached to cotton-like fibers so that 
they may float long distances in the air. 
This cotton which is produced in consider- 
able quantities at blossoming time is quite 
a nuisance, littering the ground, drifting 
into houses and collecting in rain gutters 
etc. Government experts have found that 
its production may be prevented without 
harm to the tree by spraying with an acid 
solution, crude oil, kerosene, gasoline or a 
solution of common salt before the leaves 
come out. A two per cent solution of sul- 
phuric acid appears to be most effective 
and to give the best all-round satisfaction. 
This spray does not harm paint or lawns 
if the latter are watered before and after 
the work is done, It tends to corrode the 
iron parts of pumps and may injure the 
skin if left/on too long. Only the pistillate 
r “female” trees need be sprayed as the 
cotton is produced by them, never by the 
staminate or “male” trees. The former are 
distinguished by their greenish blooms, 





Cheese Producers Organize 

Twenty-six co-operative cheese producing 
associations in New York state have com- 
bined to better their business. It is ex- 
pected that the federation will control 
about 6,000,000 pounds of cheese, or about 
one-eleventh of the product of the state. 
Sales are handled through a cheese sales 
board made up of one representative from 
each of the local factories. The board 
meets once a week when prices on bid- 
and-asked quotations are determined. 





THE EDITOR ASKS FOR BIDS 

The editor of a newspaper in Wisconsin 
has grown tired of people who shop around 
on bids for printing. In order to give them 
a concrete idea of what articles he needed 
the editor ran the following item in his 
paper: “If bids are to be asked of us it is 
natural that we fall in line with the cus- 
tom. On July 1, I will be in need of the 
following articles: two pairs of silk socks, 
size 11, for Sundays; one pair of good wool 
pants for every day; six white handker- 
chiefs for use when needed; one peck of 
good potatoes, unsprouted; one round 
steak, two pounds, not dead too long; two 
white sheets for use in bed when radio is 
out of repair; one pair of house slippers; 
two packages of kodak films; some souvenir 
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post cards of local scenes, and ‘one quart 
of molasses.” He asks that sealed bids be 
sent to the editorial office at any time— 
Oklahoma Wheat Grower. 





THE FAST-MOVING WORLD 

There came to New York from Pennsyl- 
vania not long ago an elderly woman. Her 
home was on a farm near a city in the hard 
coal region. Her trip to New York was by 
automobile, and what makes it unusual was 
that she had never ridden in a steam train. 
She had skipped a generation of transpor- 
tation, so quickly do things come. 

There are hundreds of small communities 
in the country which made the jump 
straight from oil lamps to electric lights 
without ever seeing gas. They had their 
water-made lights long before the cities 
quit using coal for gas and fed it into elec- 
tric generators. They, too, skipped a gen- 
eration.—Nation’s Business. 


NEWSPAPER PERCENTAGE 


The contract was let to the low bidder, 
the James T. Igoe Printing Co. whose figures 
were from 200 to 400 per cent less than 
the other bidders—Chicago News. 


A VERSE FROM THE BIBLE 
Let love be without dissimulation. Abhor 
that which is evil; cleave to that which is 
good——Romans 12:8. 











I wish to avail myself of this opportunity 
to tell you how high is my appreciation of 
your valuable magazine. I am only sorry 
not to have become a subscriber till this 
year and would gladly dispose of all others 
than yours as I find almost every subject 
of interest in modern and actual life con- 
cientiously and fairly reported in the Path- 
finder. In fact, I had wished to find a mag- 
azine that could be of interest to every per- 
son alike: men, women, boys, girls, chil- 
dren; to the man of science, to the worker, 
to the regular city fellow as well as to farm- 
ers. Many a valuable bit of information I 
have had through its pages that I couldn’t 
find before at other more expensive sources 
and I hope the time will come when people 
will realize the foolishness of classifying 
magazines by the appearance of their cov- 
ers.—E. Artavia. 











An application of PERMO once each year will keep 
the furniture and woodwork in your home as bright as 
new. It entireiy eliminates the use of greasy and dust- 
catching polishes. Its brillant glass-like sheen empha- 
sizes the beauty of the original finish. Finger-marks leave 
no smudge on the PERMANIZED surface. 

PERMO is the greatest preservative ever perfected for the 
automobile finish. Applied at intervals of six months or a 
year it will lengthen the life of the finish from four to six 
times. Its hard transparent finish protects against mud, 
dust, water, air, wind and sun; makes washing easier. 

PERMANIZE service for motorists by authorized Permo 
Stations now available in Memphis, Birmingham, Atlanta, 
Mobile, St. Louis, Dallas, New Orleans, Kansas City, San 
Antonio, Philadephia and other cities. A yearly appliction 
of PERMO on your windshield insures clear vision in the 
heaviest downpour of rain. The water forms a film instead 
of ‘“‘beading.’’ 

Worth many times its cost for this use alone. As easy to 
apply as a polish. At your dealer’s or send $1.00 for full size 
bottle—enough to PERMANIZE your automobile and practi- 
cally everything in the home that has a finish. Guaranteed. 


STANDARD SALES on. owt B-111, MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Sole U. S. Distributors 


Aunt Sally Says: 


Every housewife should 
have my dusting mitt. 
Wonderful for cleaning 

and dusting around the house. It is 
dust-proof and keeps your hands from getting 
full of dust and dirt. Fine for dusting auto- 
mobiles too. Sent on receipt of 25c. Send for 
Aunt Sally’s dust mitt today. ay ne 


























uaranteed or money back. Rainbow Novelty 
East 12th Street, New York, NM. Y. 
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TIRES WITH 500 NAIL 
HOLES LEAK NO AIR 


A new puncture-proof inner tube has been in- 
vented by a Mr. M. E. Milburn of Chicago. In 
actual test it was punctured 500 times without 
the loss of air. This wonderful new tube in- 
creases mileage from 10,000 to 12,000 miles 
and eliminates changing tires. It costs no 
more than the ordinary tube. Mr. Milburn 
wants them introduced everywhere and is mak- 
ing a special offer to agents. Write Sales Man- 
ager, C. H. Hansen, 336 West 47th St., Chicago. 


Agents $1.44 Profit on $1.50 Sale 


Every owner buys gold initials for his auto. 10 orders 
daily easy. Samples and information free. 
World Monogram Co., Dept. 78, Newark. N. J. 


Kills Hay Fever and 
Asthma Germs 


If you suffer from Asthma or Hay Fever, and that ter- 
rible sneezing, wheezing and shortness of breath, no mat- 
ter how bad, to prove you can be quickly cured of these 
troubles I will send you a $1.00 treatment of my famous 
Asthma-Tabs, postpaid and without cost or obligation. 
If it cures tell your friends and pay me what you think 
is fair, otherwise the loss is mine. Just send your name 
for this liberal offer to 


R. N. TOWNLEY, 609 Baker-Vawter Bidg., Kansas City, Me. 
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The Palette of God By Edwin Bliss 








SYNOPSIS 


Podner, a weakling and a poet, is taken in as partner 
to big-hearted Pete, a gold prospector at Red Mesa. Pete 
accidentally discovers gold three miles away and _ leaves 
Podner to guard the Red Mesa mine while he makes an 
eight-day trip to Ozone to get supplies. While Pete is gone 

r plans to write poetry. 


Then a bullet whined over my head, sing- 
ing a most uncomforting tune. I laughed 
still, as I rose, seeing the surprise on Pod- 
ner’s face, but the laugh wandered off some- 
where else as I found my eyes staring into 
the black hole of a Winchester and, behind 
that hole, into the toughest, black-bearded 
pirate’s features I'd ever seen. 

“You’re wandering on my location, 
stranger,” he growled. “Vamoose—molly 
pronto.” 

“You’re location like hell!” I came back 
quick, cussing myself as I recollected leav- 
ing my new gun back with Hell Diver, riled 
at knowing my own helplessness. 

“Vamoose,” he repeated, rocking the gun 
in my direction. “I’ve got this location 
staked neat and businesslike. Just wander 
on till I see what your back looks like.” 


Little ants’ nests of nerves began tickling 
the back of my neck while the icy fingers 
played along my spine, for a thought—a 
horrible thought—hit me between the eyes 
as I looked on his ugly face. What had this 
pirate done with Podner—the little fellow— 
Podner, whom I’d left. in charge? For a 
second I was ready to spring at him, to 
choke the truth out of him, and the Win- 
chester grew steady as a rock when he saw 
my thought. 

“My podner,” I asked, trying to keep my 
voice stcady; “what did you do to my pod- 
ner? I-staked this location and you know 
it; I left my podner in charge. If you’ve 
hurt him I’ll skin you alive. Jump my claim 
all you want but tell me about my podner. 
What have you done with him?” 


“Nobody was here when I lit,” he an- 
swered, his face showing me plain that he 
was telling the truth. “I ain’t seen hide nor 
hair of a human in 30 miles.” My heart 
sank low as I looked helplessly about; the 
great rough country around me menacing 
the little fellow. Then a light lit up the 
fellow’s eyes. “Hold on,” he called, as I 
started to walk off. “I did speak to a runty, 
long-haired lunytic dancing like a tarantula, 
down to Red Mesa. I spoke to him but he 
didn’t see me. Plumb loco, he was.” 


Like a flash I saw it all and, as I saw, 
everything got hazy red, like seeing through 
a bloody veil. I didn’t answer, just turned 
on my heel and headed toward Red Mesa. 
If I had asked Podner to guard the location; 
if I had wanted him to stay behind; if I 
had dreamed of hinting that he should neg- 
lect his poem, give me his hour—then I 
wouldn’t have cared. But it had all been 
his own idea. And the idea had been such 
a comfort to me, had warmed my heart so, 
made me forget so many things I’d always 
felt hard about, forget the wife who ran 
away, forget Joe Ellwood whose blood I 
thirsted for, had put love in me where hate 
had bubbled before—that was the hurt of 
it. Podner who had healed all my bitter- 
ness, uncovered fresh springs of gall within 
me, made them run strong as they had in 
the beginning—springs that had been suf- 
fering droughts—Podner had done this to 
me—the little fellow whom I liked so much. 

Liked so much, but hated now—hated 
with a black hate. My fingers itched to fin- 
ish up what consumption had begun, itched 
to tear down what this country had almost 
healed, I hadn’t asked him to stay, to give 
me anything. He had done it himself, all 
of it. He had made me happy, glad, only 
to turn my feelings round to this. I had 
figured on him because he had asked me 
to, had made me figure on him, and he had 


fooled me. And, with every thought, I walk- 
ed the faster, hating—hating 

Sudden, as you round the Devil’s Slide, I 
came upon him. He was sitting as I’'d seen 
him sit so many days, sitting as I had left 
him mornings and as I would find him 
nights—facing Red Mesa. His back was 
hunched over till his face was buried on his 
arms, folded upon his knees. Beside him 
was the pad of paper, lying on the ground. 
I looked at him, wondering how I could ever 
have thought him pitiful. He was puny, 
miserable now—an ant that dared to look 
upon Red Mesa, which was only made for 
men, real men, to look upon. 


Soft, I slipped up behind him, hating him 
for sleeping—sleeping while my location 
was being jumped; sleeping three miles 
away from my location which he’d volun- 
teered to guard, against my return. Worth- 











George—Will you never smile upon my 
suit? 

Marie—Why, I didn’t want to be so rude. 
I thought perhaps it was the proper thing 
for golfing—Sydney Bulletin. 





less, a loafer, an ant! Doc had told me, 
had seen his real nature. Doc had been 
right and I was an old fool. He knew, Doc 
did, why the paper pad was always empty. 
I picked it up from the ground, sneering on 
the little fellow’s back. But the pad wasn’t 
white now, wasn’t empty. It was covered 
with writing, writing which I started to 
read, sneering on the back of the man who 
slept three miles away from the location he 
allowed to be stolen. And then I sneered 
no more, nor I didn’t hate no more, nor the 
springs of bitterness didn’t gush so strong, 
for I was reading Podner’s poem. 


Everybody knows it now, everyone’s read 
it; but they don’t know it, never have read 
it as I did—Podner sleeping there, worn 
out and happy; Red Mesa blazing at my 
feet, and off a ways, the black shadows fold- 
ing up the mountained wilderness of burn- 
ing rocks and tucking them away for the 
night. And there was the poem in my hands 
that took it all—Red Mesa by day and by 
night and Red Mesa now, and chucked it all 
on a piece of paper not much bigger than a 
patch in my pants. All the colors of Red 
rock, every ravine, canyon, hill, valley of 
Red Mesa was on it; the Lord, as he chucked 
Red Mesa out of heaven, was caught in the 
act. But that wasn’t all. As I read it, I 
could hear the tinkle of a burro’s bells, 
could see a burro’s mallet head poking 
round the corner of a gorgeous ledge—and 
it wouldn’t have been Red Mesa without a 
burro. And that ain’t half. Though there 
wasn’t a word about woman in the poem, 
there wasn’t a word of it all that wasn’t 
woman, didn’t make me see woman. It was 
Podner’s woman—the woman he’d seen 
in the moon, the woman that he’d seen 


“looking in the book store window, with 


tear-mists in her eyes which she didn’t 
know nor care about, For she had read the 
poem which was in my hands, the woman 
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he had seen in his mind and only there, 
the ideal woman he was calling to in the 
poem. : 

And because she was the woman he had 
never seen, the woman who was in his head, 
the woman he was calling, she was my 
woman too. She was the woman I had 
seen, the woman who was my wife, the 
woman I had been calling back for 20 long 
years. Not a word of woman in the poem, 
mind you, and it was all woman, my wom- 
an to me; everybody’s woman to every- 
body—and that’s why everybody likes it so. 
She was there, all through it, and I could 
see her, hear her, feel her near me—the 
woman who had run away with Joe Ellwood. 
I must have made a noise for Podner sud- 
denly straightened, his startled eyes meet- 
ing mine; then his voice came out, frighten- 
ed, husky: 

“My heavens! The claim, the location! 
What is it? What——” 

For all the locations, the developed mines 
in the Rockies, I wouldn’t have told him; 
wouldn’t have told him that the location 
was gone. But he must have read it on my 
face—the answer. He jumped up, his eyes 
glaring, his hands gripping tight on my 
shoulders as he swung my face to his eyes, 
reading me and what had happened. Sud- 
denly his hands dropped at his sides and 
his spirit seemed to crumple up inside him. 


“And it is—gone,” he muttered to him- 
self. “I left your claim and it is—gone.” 
He looked up into my eyes, same way a 
doe once looked at me when I came up close 
to finish her. “Something drew me here 
to Red Mesa, Pete. I fought against it, 
struggled with it, but it drew me here. I 
couldn’t stop, Pete. It was stronger than 
I—stronger—and it hauled me here.” His 
eyes dropped, big tears in them, when he 
saw I didn’t care; but when he looked up 
again, the tears were gone and his face was 
grim as granite. 

“I'm going back, Pete,” he said quietly. 
“If your location has been jumped, I'll get 
it back for you. I’m stronger now.” 


All the three miles I argued, pleaded 
with him, pointing out how nothing could 
be done, as how this claim jumper could 
pot us as we came on him. But as I said 
before, women and men like Podner ain’t 
reasonable. When we got in sight of the 
location, the tent the claim jumper had 
thrown, he made me stop. 

“Stay here, Pete, until I call you. If the 
location is lost I’ll get it back. You are 
strong and I am weak; the man could fight 
you and he can’t fight me. Stay here until 
I call you.” 

Funny how he knew the reason he got 
things when I’d never been able to. He 
was weak, and strong men couldn’t fight 
him so they just naturally had to like him. 
Stay? OfcourseI stayed. Podner had a way 
of getting what he wanted. I stayed there, 
my mind burning up with pictures of that 
black-bearded pirate dancing on the little 
fellow’s frame, my feet itching to get in- 
side that tent. The breeze was getting a 
file-tip edge on it. while I waited, then the 
claim jumper threw aside the fly of his 
tent and waved to me. 

Don’t know why, reckon it must have 
been the old pirate’s manner, made me step 
soft as I looked inside. At one end of the 
tent was a table and on the table was a 
candle and beside the candle was Podner’s 
poem. Podner was occupying the shake- 
down in the corner, one arm thrown across 
his chest, the holy sort of look on his face 
which I knew so well. His breath was com- 
ing and going, deep and strong as anyone’s, 
his lips smiling gentle like. 

The fellow who had stolen my claim put 
his fingers on his lips, tiptoeing to the 
shakedown and hauling the blanket higher 
on Podner’s neck, then stepped to the table 
and took up the pad where Podner had 
written his poem. 
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“Reckon we'd better build a fire outside,” . 
he whispered to me. “The little feller’s 
plumb wrastled hisself out, fightin’ fer you. 

“Pve been making medicine with th’ little 
feller,” he said, after we’d built the fire 
outside and sat a long time in silence. 
“He’s been beggin’ me t’ give back your lo- 
cation, tellin? me how it happened. Have 
you read it?” he asked, holding out the pad 
of paper with Podner’s poem on it and 
waiting till 1 took it. “I ain’t what you 
might call educated,” he goes on embar- 
rassed like. “Th’ little feller read it out 
loud once—would you mind doin’ it agin, 
stranger? I had a notion when I heard it 
that I can’t seem to locate in my head.” 


I grinned, for I thought I knew what was 
pestering him;and read it over once more, 
finding more wonders in it, forgetting the 
man across the fire, seeing the woman clear, 
He reached out and took it away when I'd 
finished, spelling it out slowly, shaking his 
head as his dirty thumb traveled down the 
lines. 

“Nary mention of her,” he muttered, 
looking at me queer. But, stranger, there’s 
a woman in this thing somewhere. It puts 
me in mind of a woman I married once. I 
run away with her. She was a dance-hall 
woman in Cripple’s old days——” 

He didn’t make a move as I sprang to 
my feet, my hand jerking by instinct to- 
ward the left arm pit where I always 
stashed my gun. His face was looking into 
mine, a curious expression on it. And, in 
that second, I knew him for Joe Ellwood, 
the one I’d prayed to meet up with for 20 
years. 

“Sit down, Pete,” he said quietly. “We'll 
wrastle it out. I banked your fires dirty, 
Pete, but it’s tough t’ love a woman.” 

“Where is she?” That was my one 
thought and it came quick. 

He threw his big hands in a wide ges- 
ture that might have meant anything. It 
riled me bad for you don’t hanker after a 
woman 20 years as I had, seeing her always 
before you, hearing her voice close at hand, 
without getting shaky when you.meet the 
man who stole her away, especially when he 
makes gestures that might mean anything. 

“Insinuating?” I asked, cold and delib- 
erate. 

“No—a gambler,” he answered, sadlike. 
“He was runnin’ the Green Light in Ana- 
conda—Frenchman by name of ‘Froggy’ 
Poret, soft spoken and perlite sorta cuss. I 
hunted ’em years, Pete; hatin’ ’em like 
pizen, till tonight. Reckon I never thought 
of her side; reckon we got on her nerves, 
Pete. We're tough old jaspers t’ handle 
women—soft, you know, and kinda gentle.” 
He went into a study of the flames, seeing 
there, I reckon, the same pictures the fires 
of 20 years had painted for me. He brushed 
his hand across his forehead. “Frenchman_ 
name of ‘Froggy’ Poret,” he muttered; “soft 
spoken and perlite sorta cuss—the kind 
women take to. She was a woman, Pete, 
and women has diff’rent ways from men. 
She was unsteady, Pete, but I reckon it 
was a lot our fault.” 


” 


“There’s heaps worse ones,” I answered 
back. 

He hauled out his pipe and, after filling 
her up, tosses the pouch across to me and 
then we smoked and studied the fire, the 
embers. Right over the tent where Podner 
slept, that long-wicked candle of a star was 
burning, and I felt my eyes moving away 
from the fire, watching it. I felt pretty 
good inside, somehow. Joe Ellwood was 
talking, slow, between puffs at his pipe. 

“Pete, me and you picked a woman what 
naturally liked men who were soft spoken 
and sorta perlite. Because we wasn’t them 


things she run away and we thought it was 
Strikes me, we 
along pretty fair, bein’ as 
Shall we split this here 


her fault—and the man’s. 
ought t’ get 
we're kinda alike. 
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mine three ways?” He was on his feet, 
walking round the fire to me, his hand out 
full length, palm up. 

Twenty years of hate is some hate to 
throw away; 20 years of an idea is some 
idea. I got up, too, and looked at the hand 
of Joe Ellwood, then that blamed old candle 
star blazed in my eyes, hurting ’em and 
making ’em smart. Don’t know how it hap- 
pened but, when | tried to rub ’em, dog- 
goned if my hand wasn’t in the grip of that 
son-of-a-gun who’d robbed me twice. And 
the smart all went away as we looked at 
each other, grinning as we used to grin, 20 
years back, in Cripple’s old days. . 

When we'd sat down again, filling up our 
pipes and drawing steady, Joe jerked his 
thumb in the direction of the tent. 

“Th’ little feller’s too forgetful for this 
country, Pete,” he said. “We’d better stake 
him back till th’ mine gets t’ paying his 
dividends.” He puffed away at his briar 
quite a while, then laughed. “What’s wrong 
with Little Podner fer a handle t’ th’ mine?” 
he asks. 

That’s about all. .Podner kicked at taking 
a third but it didn’t do much good. Gold 
ain’t everything but it’s comfortable, and 
it’s nice to have it turning out every min- 
ute. It got Podner well—I hear as how he’s 
making a trip around the world. He had 
his hour and it was a big one, picture in 
all the papers, name on everybody’s lips, 
actors reciting his poetry. But it ain’t 
spoiled him a bit—not a mite. 

Me and Joe each got his book, couple of 
years back, and right on the first page he’d 
written, “To my old pardner.” They’re ly- 
ing on our desks in our Little Podner of- 
fices, right where everybody can see them. 
Think of his writing that to us—“To my 
old pardner!” He still calls me and Joe 
pardners—his pardners. Famous, too,— 
Podner is. 

(The End) 





THE TAIL OF A BEAVER 


The beaver’s tail is not the uesless ob- 
ject that some people think. The Youth’s 
Companion tells about a beaver named 
Diver. “Diver,” says this authority, “would 
sometimes thrust his tail under him and 
use it for a seat. Sometimes when stand- 
ing up he used his tail for a rear brace to 
prop himself on his hind legs. In swim- 
ming he occasionally turned it on edge and 
used it for an oar; besides, it served in the 
water as a rudder whenever a rudder was 
needed. But out of the water when he was 
walking about it appeared to drag behind 
him as if it were not a part of him. When 
he was stationary he usually tipped his tail 
on edge, doubled it round and rested it 
against his side. On one occasion he thrust 
it between his legs, scooped up a mass of 
mud and carried it up on a small fallen 
tree near by and then dumped it. One time 
he carried two small sticks by clasping them 
between his tail and his stomach.” 





HOW WOMEN MAY HELP 


A well informed woman expressed sur- 
prise at the amount of interest that is being 
demonstrated in behalf of the election. “I 
wish it were possible to engage the atten- 
tion of every woman in America on the 
subject in order that those who: expect to 
vote may vote in a way that will benefit 
them, their homes and their country in 
the best way,” she said. The circumstance 
gives rise to the question as to just how 
women may best be informed about the 
matters which enter in the 1924 campaign. 


Some one will say that if you read a Re- 
publican newspaper you acquire only the 
Republican’ viewpoint and if you subscribe 
to a Democratic newspaper* you get only 
the Democratic angle to the subject. Per- 
haps in a general way this is so, but the 
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point that must be made in such a connec- 
tion is this: citizenship of an intelligent 
character has a right to think independent- 
ly. One does not have to leave his own 
mental capacity entirely out of the con- 
sideration. In a country like this one, 
with so many methods of acquiring infor- 
mation of a reliable character there is no 
reason why facts should not be available 
for anyone who desires to possess them. 
Of course if either men or women do not 
desire to be informed accurately or if they 
hold preconceived ideas and refuse to be 
convinced contrawise, then the case is hope- 
less. The growing need in this country is 
for a well informed electorate. The hope 
of the future is tied up with that. 

Women may help in an immeasurable 
fnanner by informing themselves at the 
sources of information. There.is plenty of 
material furnished by the two major parties 
to enable anyone who is in doubt to arrive 
at conclusive ideas on the subject of which 
candidate or which platform, or which party 
can be trusted to produce the desired re- 
sults for the nation. For after all it is the 
country’s welfare that we all seek to pro- 
mote and the country’s prosperity that 
all well-meaning ~itizens desire to perpet- 
uate. The individuat has a great part to 
play in the scheme of things which is big 
enough to take in the whole nation and its 
future—Dayton News. 





SOME AUTO “BUGS” 
To ride with Bront 
Gets on my nerves; 
He simply won’t 
Slow down for curves. 
—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


But Mrs. B. 
Has got that beat; 
She wants to drive 
From the back seat. 
—Macon Telegraph. 


When it is dark 
Depend on Dites 

To steer between 
A pair of lights. 





A man paid all his bills once upon a time 
and he was greatly surprised to find how 
few people wrote to him for a whole month, 


—Life. 
Welcome 


1-. Trial Subscribers 


If you arereceivingthe Pathfinder on trial 
for 13 weeks we hope you will find that 
the paper stands the test, week by week, 
and that it is something which you will 
want to have permanently. The Pathfinder 
depends for its growth on “delivering the 
goods,” rather than on superficial appear- 
ances or claims. It tells its own story, and 
you are the judge. Please note that if yours 
is a 13 weeks trial order the expiration of 
your subscription is indicated by the num- 
ber on your address label. This number re- 
fers to the serial number of the Pathfinder, 
which is on the front page of each issue. 
For example if the number on your label is 
1595, this means that your subscription will 
end with the issue that bears that number, 
which will be July 26th. With that issue we 
will stop sending you the paper unless you 
have it renewed. We cannot change the ad- 
dresses of trial subscribers. Please do notask 
this, but send renewal order if your address 
is changed before trial subscription expires. 
Kindly keep track of your subscription and 
be sure to let us have your renewal in good 
time, so you will not miss any issues. 
Postage and correspondence are now extra 
costly and in the interest of conservation 
we ask you to co-operate in this way and 
send in your dollar for renewal with- 
out waiting for us to invite you by special 
letter. PATHFINDER PUB. CO. 
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ON TIPTOE 
(Continued from Page 11) 





stead lay on the cot staring upward at the 
flicker’ of the flames cast across the wall. 
She would wait thus until the zero hour had 
passed. It was not understandable how the 
men could sleep in the face of thrilling 
suspense. 

She lay for some time, flat on her back, 
watching the flicker of the fire against the 
canvas. Several times her eyes blurred 
into a staring, and the leaping shadows be- 
came monstrous. Then they faded; and 
she slept. 

Some time later she came to herself with 
a start, lighted a match and glanced at her 
wrist watch. One-fifteen! Fifteen minutes 
remained before the conclusion of this fan- 
tastic bet; and there, through a slit in the 
tent, shone a star in its patch of héaven. 

A profound disappointment seized her. 
Never had she experienced such absolute 
stillness. Burton became acutely conscious 
of the beat of her pulses, the singing of her 
ears. By holding herself quiet she could 
even hear faintly the roar of the sea; and 
that was over a mountain range and many 
miles. 

She struck another match. One-twenty- 
two! Someone stirred in the other shelter; 
arose; and poked the embers of the fire to 
a flame. 

Burton thought it must be Ross Gardiner, 
She turned her head impatiently. How near 
the surf sounded! Overhead a tiny twig 
struck the canvas with a sharp spat. After 
an interval another; and another; and an- 
other. Suddenly Burton thrust open the 
flap and thrust her head and shoulders 
through. 

The roar of the surf was now even more 
plainly to be heard. A warm drop splashed 
her forehead; another her cheek. Airs were 
stirring, soft as velvet. 

The man at the fire was not Gardiner, but 
Davenport. The young man had on a yellow 
slicker and sou’wester hat. He looked up 
and caught her eye, “She’s coming,” said 
he cheerfully. “Listen to her!” 

And then Burton suddenly realized that 
the roar was not of the surf, but of the tem- 
pest hurtling through the forest. She step- 
ped to the fire, glancing curiously at the re- 
cumbent figures under the other shelter. 

“Once a man’s asleep, he’s hard to awaken 
until after 3 o’clock,” Davenport answered 
her unspoken wonder, “unless he’s been 
brought up in the open and. so is sensitive 
to outside things. But they’ll awaken quick- 
ly enough in a few minutes!” 

“Oughtn’t you to awaken Mr. Gardiner 
to witness he’s lost his bet?” she asked. 

“He probably wouldn’t acknowledge these 
few drops as rain,” said Davenport easily, 
“He’s a natural quibbler.” 

“There are less than four minutes.” 

Davenport glanced at his own wrist watch. 
“Three,” said he composedly. “Gardiner 
and I set our watches alike, you recall.” 

“Oh, dear!” cried Burton. 

“Don’t worry; it will be here in less than 
two. Listen.” 

The roaring was louder. “It frightens 
me,” she confessed, “it’s like the approach 
of a ravening wild beast.” 

“You are safe,” he told her confidently; 
“Pll answer for it. Believe that, and enjoy 
it as the great and fearful spectacle it will 
be. But get into the tent now. You must 
not get wet, for there will be no chance to 
dry off; and when this hits it will come in 
buckets.” 

They turned together to the tent. One of 
the figures under the shelter stirred uneasi- 
ly, some faint echoes of the turmoil pene- 
trating his dreams. 


“When ethe wind comes before the rain, 
Hoist your topsails up again. 

When the rain comes before the wind, - 
Topsails down and halliards mind!” 
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chanted Davenport in full voice. 
Burton heard a hurried patter as though 
many little feet scurried across the canvas; 
then succeeded a drumming. 

“Roll out! Roll out!” yelled Davenport. 
“Roll out and see it rain! At a thousand 
drops for a cent my 10,000 would be over- 
paid a thousand times!” 

A tiny fire blazed merrily just at the edge 
of the shelter, a marvellous sight in all this 
deluge to Burton when she turned out in 
the morning. Her father and Gardiner sat 
leaning against a log in the background 
and Simmins fussed with a coffee pot over 
a small gasoline stove. Grimstead looked 
good-natured, and amused by the turn of 
events; Gardiner was company-manners po- 
lite, which meant that he was disgruntled; 
Simmins was bright and chipper. 

There was no doubt of it; something had 
happened to Simmins. His manner was free 
and independent and human; no longer did 
he conceal rigidly his naturally frivolous 
proclivities. “Coffee, Miss,” he should have 
enunciated mechanically. Instead of which 
he remarked: “That’ll warm you up.” 


That morning Davenport found Simmins 
clad in a mackintosh, delving in the pockets 
of the larger car. , 

“You certainly did call the turn!” said 
Simmins. “I congratulate you, sir! And to 
rook his nibs does my heart good! I'll buy 
me a little souvenir with the tenner you let 
me in for. I suppose that goes, sir?” 

“Certainly,” laughed Davenport. “You'd 
better make yours a government bond, 
though, Simmins, if you take my advice.” 

“Government bond, sir, with a tenner?” 
puzzled Simmins. 

“Tenner,” repeated Davenport, also pre- 
tending to be puzzled. “Oh!” he simulated 
enlightenment. “I see! Did you imagine 
for a moment .I’d bother with a sum like 
$102” ‘ 

“What else, sir?” asked Simmins uneasily. 

“Ten hundreds, of course,” replied Daven- 
port. 

“Good heavens! If it had not rained I’d 
have been out $1000?” 

“Most certainly,” Davenport assured him 
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WHAT’S WRONG HERE? 
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This interesting cartoon comparing a 
typical country road 50 years ago and one 
now was published in a leading magazine 
and was sent to the Pathfinder by Oscar E. 
Womack, of Daylight, Tenn., who asks 
whether the artist did not make a mistake 
when he showed a rural mail box dating 
back to 1874. Yes; the rural free delivery 
was not established till 20 years after that. 
It is true that as early as 1874 a few farmers 
on “star routes” had mai) delivered in boxes 
by carriers, 


Overhead . 
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seriously. “As it is, you shall have my 
check for a thousand the moment Mr. Gar- 
diner pays his debt.” 


And now you know why Simmins passed 
the coffee in that care-free, swashbuckling 
spirit that permitted him to tell Burton 
that that would warm her up! 


“Looks as if it might rain forever,” re- 
marked Grimstead after a pause. 


Davenport glanced at his wrist watch and 
made a rapid calculation. “It will stop at 
10 minutes to 10,” he stated. 


“T’ll acknowledge that you called the turn 
on this storm, but you’re cutting it too fine,” 
said Grimstead. “Be reasonable!” 


“Nevertheless, if you'll allow me five 
minutes either way,” smiled the young man, 
“T’ll lay anybody another bet.” He glanced 
at Gardiner, who did not look up. 


The millionaire laughed. “Well, you are 
a good sport; I’ll say that for you. I’m no 
heavy gambler, like you young fellows with 
lots of money. [ll bet you a box of cigars, 
just to make it interesting.” 

“All right.” 


“By the way,” added Grimstead, “didn’t 
you say something about a tree——?” 


“It’s down, square across the road,” in- 
terrupted Simmins eagerly. 


“The deuce you say!” Grimstead sat up. 
“How many others are down?” he inquired 
after an instant. 

“None, sir, not one!” cried Simmins tri- 
umphantly, as though the glory were his 
own personally. “I took especial pains to 
look.” 

“This is the most extraordinary exhibi- 
tion of either fantastic bull luck or proph- 
ecy or a mixture of both I have ever wit- 
nessed!” said Grimstead. “It’s—it’s almost 
uncanny !” 

“Not at all. The storm was the exact 
product of a whole series of causes and 
effects working out; and as the causes and 
effects are all subject to physical law, which 
is unchangeable, any prediction as to the 
time or the direction or the strength or 
duration of a storm can be entirely exact, 
provided it is based on those causes and 
effects.” 

At the hour predicted by Davenport the 
rain ceased and the clouds broke in the 
instantaneous California fashion to admit a 
bright shining sun. The whole world was 
a-glitter with jewels, and little mists eddy- 
ing through the forest drifted in and out 
of steady, broad shafts of light. Grimstead 
stared curiously at Davenport’s little ma- 
chine. 

“Make her yourself?” inquired Grimstead. 

“Such as she is,” acknowledged Daven- 
port. “I didn’t use much pains with her 
looks because she is just an experiment. I’m 
trying something out.” 


“You said she was electric driven?” 
queried Grimstead. 
“Yes ” 


“And I suppose charging a battery costs 
nothing,” struck in Gardiner scornfully, 
“and there are charging stations every- 
where.” 

“Often enough for my purpose,” rejoined 
Davenport with entire good humor. 

“I should think you’d want more speed 
and power,” observed Grimstead. 

“Geared as she is I can make 50 an hour 
on a paved road, and that means power for 
anything within reason—I haven’t had it 
brake-tested; but it must develop between 
35 and 45 horsepower.” 

“Your battery can’t have a long charge- 
life at that rate,” pursued Grimstead. “I 
don’t see how you keep charged. How many 
hours do you make?” 

“I don’t know; I haven’t determined yet. 
That’s what I’m experimenting on.” 

Grimstead paused to get this - straight. 
“Do I understand you to say that you are 
running on the original charging?” he 
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Bingo—Do you believe in reincarnation? 
Stingo—Yes; I was once an ass. 
Bingo—Can you remember it plainly? 
Stingo—Yes; it was last week, when I lent 
you that $5 that you promised to repay Sat- 
urday night.—Copenhagen Klods Hans. 





asked, “that you have not recharged since 
starting?” 

“That’s it.” 

“Where did you start from? 
have you been out?” 

“Left San Rafael about three weeks ago.” 
He stooped to examine a dial. “Been just 
1100 miles.” 

The pirate chief, like all good command- 
ers, was always ready to climb himself to 
the crow’s nest. This speck on the horizon 
was probably a mirage that would vanish 
on nearer appreach; but there was just a 
remote possibility it might be a galleon 
heavy with untold wealth. 

Or, indeed, it might be somewhere be- 
tween the extremes. Some craft laden 
mainly with dreams, but with a trifle of 
metal ballast worthy of a pirate’s atten- 
tion. 

So like a prudent chief, he bore down on 
the stranger. “Such a battery, if it could 
be well proved out, would be valuable,” 
pursued Grimstead. One of the great ele- 
ments in his success was that he knew bet- 
ter than to cry down the obvious. “I con- 
fess I can’t imagine the principle én 

“Like to look at it?” inquired Davenport. 

This was luck Grimstead had not hoped 
for—yet. He assented with alacrity. All 
crowded curiously around while the young 
man raised the hood. 

They saw what appeared to be an ordi- 
nary large electric motor set across the 
frame. In front of it and connected to it 
by two thick wires was a black box measur- 
ing about a foot along all dimensions. 

“There she is!” said Davenport cheer- 
fully. 

“That! Is that your whole battery?” 
cried Grimstead, pointing an incredulous 
finger. “Why, that thing wouldn’t run a 
bell for three weeks, let alone a car. You're 
joshing me, young man. Where’s your run- 
ning battery? Under the seat?” 

Without reply Davenport raised the seat 
cushions to display a recess occupied only 
by tools; lifted the trap door of the rear to 
show a nearly empty interior. 

“You see, I have nothing up my sleeve 
with which to deceive you,” said he, jest- 
ingly. “There’s the whole works.” 

On the return to the camp Grimstead fell 
back to consult low-voiced with his second 
in command. “What do you make of it, 
Ross?” he inquired. 

“He’s lying, showing off. 
impossible.” 

“Well, he certainly 
from somewhere.” 

“He probably lives quite 
charges from water power.” 

“Probably,” agreed Grimstead, “but even 
at that he’s got something.+ That box isn’t 
any larger than a starting battery. We'll 
have to look into it a little. A battery as 
compact as that will drive others off the 
market.” 

Davenport put everybody to work, after 
a quick meal had been improvised and 


How long 





The thing is 
drove up last night 


near and re- 
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eaten, so that by mid-afternoon a comfort- 
able and convenient camp had come into 
existence, 

(To be continued next week) 





CROSS-WORD PUZZLES 


Years ago when stamp-collecting was 
looked upon as a possible pastime for a 
sane person it used to be said that there 
existed no better way to learn geography. 
Who, indeed, but a philatelist would know 
where Inhambane was situated upon the 
map? Or Anam or Tonkin or the Seychelles 
Island ?. 

Now the passion for geography has sur- 
rendered to a thirst for vocabulary, and the 
world—or a good share of it—has gone 
momentarily mad over the easy road to 
etymological efficiency, the cross word puz- 
zle. In every household today there is a 
secret corner, far from the madding crowd 
of usual visitors; here sits a puzzler, deep 
in the latest problems of the checkerboard 
game. Dictionary in hand, thesaurus hard 
by, atlas piled upon history and cyclopedia 
under foot, the victim plies pencil and 
eraser, muttering aloud such cabalistic 
phrases as “to dig a well in six letters,” or 
“Ancient Cambodian Prince in five letters 
beginning with Q.” 

Unlike the gout, cross-wording is not an 
ailment of a special class. It is as general 
in its field as stomach-ache and opthalmia 
neonatorum. It is as insidious as a fever, 
and acts very much like one. Even the com- 
muter undertakes to fill in the little squares 
while his train gambols and trips about the 
countryside; and one need not be surprised 
any day now to see a motor hurtling down 
some rural road while the abstracted pilot 
shrieks gleefully aloud, “Chimerical in seven 
letters, ending with N. That’s Utopian!” 

A cant language has grown up about this, 
as about any other popular diversion, and 
a nucleus of almost inevitable words is the 
familiar possession of every player. What 
veteran cross-wordist has not felt his heart 
within him burn as home his pencil he 
has turned to fill in the three-letter blanks 
describing an elongated fish? Who doesn’t 
know that the five-letter word “denoting 
sea service” and hinging across the middle 
V of a horizontal lever is naval? Old- 
timers have learned to bow in a friendly 
manner to such rare and alien nouns as aop, 
actu, ispa, riia, aalii, emeluu and omolu, 
and with the secret, information of the 
initiated they, and they only, know that 
AA was a god of the fifth Nile dynasty and 
that in Angkor one spends liilio instead 
of pence. 

This rose may bloom for but a year, ’tis 
true. Toddle-tops are as dead as Scrooge’s 
unfortunate partner, and the 14-13-15 puz- 
zle lies dormant in its dusty lower drawer. 
Adepts who once discoursed glibly upon 
hairline two’s of the third issue and Cuban 
surcharges now know the language no more, 
and .the fellow who collected postcards of 
the state capitols has been taken away to 
his long rest. Yet the cross-worders, labor- 
ing with the fine fire of zealots, may go a 
long way toward restoring to the current 
tongue that vast heritage of nimble words 
which, until their advent, slumbered like 
the dormouse in moldy dictionaries. Vigor 
may come to the language through this un- 
suspected channel, and aop and emeluu may 
walk hand in hand with the plebian brothers 
of our everyday speech.—Providence Jour- 
nal, 





A London tailor observes that Americans 
are demanding English-cut clothes—which 
is interesting in that it proves that English 
clothes are cut. To us it has always ap- 
peared that English clothes were hung on 
and then the wearer put through a mangle. 
—Buffalo Express. 











Wash Off 
Your Fat 


Simple, Easy, Old-Fashioned 
Formula Takes 15 


Inches Off Hips. 


Have you been looking for 
an easy, cheap and external 
way to reduce? Well, fat folks, 
we have it for you—it is 
called Dr. Folts’ Soap for 
Reducing. A fat woman 
was given the formula by 
&@ country doctor. She 
tried it herself and it 
worked wonders! It is 
now put up in convenient 
soap form. Here are some 
letters from fat people which 
tell of results: 

No. 1. “My hips were 63 
now 15 inches less.” 

No. 2. “My bust was 50 
inches: now only 38 inches.” 

No. 3. “l had an awful dou- 
ble chin: now it has all gone.” 











If you have large hips, ane 
kles or double chin, try Dr. 
Folts’ Soap. When it comes 


taking off fat from 
places where it shows, it’s 
a winner. Simply do this: 
Get Dr. Folts’ Soap (cheap, 
easy, harmless), use it as 
—— you would any other soap, 
only make a good lather—rub well on fat parts 
forafewmoments. Then wash off—with thelath- 
er goes the fat! After you have taken off those 
ugly rolls of fat, use this soap two or three 
times a week. It will keep your figure trim and 
slender. You will be able to eat all you want, 
yet you will not see any fat get on your body. 
REMEMBER, AND BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 
IT’S CALLED DR. FOLTS’ SOAP FOR REDUC- 
ING. At all good drug stores. 
SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSeSeeeenaggej 
1 SPECIAL COUPON NO. 11 ' 
4 PAY FOR 3—GET ONE FREE 7 
8 If this coupon is sent with order, for a limited time 
¥ only, the Scientific Research Laboratories, 350 W. 31st : 
8 St., New York City, will send ABSOLUTELY FREE @ 
+ or CHARGE one full-sized cake of Dr. Folt’s Reducing § 


g Soap to everyone who buys three cakes for $1.20. m] 
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Chicago, Ill. 
Bed Leg Troubles 


Sufferers from varicose veins, ulcers 
of the leg, swollen limbs, leg cramps 
and weak ankles will find in the 


CORLISS LACED STOCKING 


the lightest, and best 
support made. 

It contains 
adjustable, 
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le ample, today 
back it tneatlafarte TATES SUPPLY CO. 
3926 N. Kimball Ave., Dept. GC-15, 
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coolest, cheapest 
no rubber, and is wash- 
sanitary and comfortable 


Thousands of sufferers who are wear- 
ing our stocking give it unlimited praise 
for the benefits they receive. Write for 
Booklet No. 5. 


CORLISS LIMB SPECIALTY Co. 
164 Washington &t., BOSTON, MASS. 


YOU WILL LIKE IT 


The successful farmer care- 
fully reads and dissects the 
helpful and inspiring articles 
printed in his different_agri- 
cultural papers and FARM 
& HO is a great favorite 
paper of over 600,000 sub- 
seribers. You may have other 
farm papers but you need the 
different and practical view 
point of FARM & HOME. 
It prints all the news of the 
farm world—dairy, poultry, 
live stock, grain markets, gar- 
den, ete.; home hints, recipes. 
plain and fancy sewing and 
unusual short and 
stories. You cannot afford 

to be without the wise coun- 

HOME which you can secure with the 
<4 poses . = year for ONLY $1.10. 

Ewo for vour wife or daughter, 
with FARM & HOME and PATHFINDER 
all three one year, a big bargain at ONLY . 
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Radio News 


This department was created to cover the most important 
and interesting developments in the realm of radio. We 
shall not go into all the intricate features of advanced 
radio or try to answer technical questions; the department 
is intended to be of popular and general interest. 








More persons attended the recent Repub- 
lican and Democratic national conventions 
than ever before in the history of our re- 
public. Aged men and women, invalids and 
youngsters were on hand as well as the 
able-bodied middle-aged men and women. 
Radio made this possible. Hundreds of 
thousands of listeners sat in their own 
homes enjoying the many intense and ex- 
citing moments of the conventions. Promi- 
nent men of both big parties were heard 
for the first time by the majority of listen- 
ers. In following the proceedings one not 
familiar with parliamentary law learned 
something about this subject. So, all in all, 
it was indeed an epoch-making event. 

About 15 of the largest broadcasting sta- 
tions throughout the country canceled their 
regular programs while the various sessions 
were on and joined in the broadcasting of 
the conventions. The announcer was locat- 
ed in a glass cage on the platform where, 
assisted by an observer, he could keep the 
radio fans in close touch with eyerything 
that was going on. Microphones were plac- 
ed at various vantage points in the large 
auditoriums. When the band played the 
listeners were relieved of the incessant 
bedlam of noise from the yelling mobs. 
When the chairman or someone else on the 
platform started to talk, off went the band 
microphone and on went another. Indeed 
it was a treat to be able to attend the con- 
ventions this year without stirring from our 
homes; railroad ‘fare, hotel bills, tips etc. 
which we saved more than paid for our 
new radio set. 





Radio-frequency amplification and loop! 
That now seems to be the magic combina- 
tion. Radio frequency amplifiaction will 
not materially increase the power or vol- 
ume of strong signals but it will increase 
the receiving range of a receiver and give 
amplification without distortion of signals. 
It allows the use of a loop which does away 
with the bother of an antenna or ground 
system. A set using a loop is indeed port- 
able. The present writer realized the ad- 
vantages of such a set the other night when 
he had occasion to visit a friend in another 
part of the city. Five minutes after the 
set had been working at his home he was 
taking it away in his flivver. All he had to 
do to get ready was to slip two straps 
around the set, fold up the loop, slip the 
loud-speaker in his pocket—and off he 
went. When he arrived at his friend’s house 
all that had to be done was to unbuckle 
the straps, open up the loop, stick it in the 
set, plug in the loud-speaker and turn on 
the switch. Presto! The same station he 
had before leaving home was again coming 
through the loud-speaker. The use of a 
loop greatly reduces the bothersome static. 
The set has four tubes and a crystal de- 
tector; the second and third tubes are re- 
flexed so that the power of the set is equiva- 
lent to sixe tubes and crystal detector. By 
using dry battery tubes consuming only .06 
ampere the set may be economically operat- 
ed on the three “A” batteries inclosed in 
the cabinet with the set. Three small “B” 
batteries, making 67% volts, also inclosed, 
are sufficient to give plenty of volume on 
distant Stations through the loud-speaker. 


Radiograms 
A new loud-speaking device on the mar- 
ket solely for the use with phonographs is 
a small, round contrivance that is placed 
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under the needle of the reproducer. The 
manufacturers claim that by utilizing the 
regular phonograph reproducer the music, 
speech etc. broadcast is more natural. 


Lawrence Jablowsky, of Calumet City, 
Ind., is in the hospital. His two sons John 
and George tuned in the radio at 1 am.; 
Jablowsky senior jumped out of bed and 
cut the aerial down. Then the fun began. 
The two sons were arrested for battery 
and put in a dry cell. 


The howls and squeals in oscillating vac- 
uum tubes are familiar to every fan who 
has used tubes. H. Gernsback, editor of 
Science and Invention, invented an appara- 
tus to put these terrible things to good use. 
The instrument, which he calls the “stac- 
catone,” properly arranges all these squeals 
so that a musical selection may be played 
with the effect of full orchestration. 


*- Some time ago a program broadcast form 
Chicago was received in New York and re- 
corded on aluminum disks similar to phono- 
graph records. These disks were taken to 
Chicago and played into the microphone. 
This duplicate broadcasting was received 
in New York sufficiently strong and clear 
to make a second recording. 


Lee de Forrest, the man who invented the 
three-element vacuum tube as we have it 
today, believes the most practical and ef- 
ficient way to solve the question as to who 
will pay for broadcasting would be for the 
government to put a small tax on every tube 
manufactured and to distribute the amount 
collected among the leading broadcasting 
stations to pay for high-class entertainment 
and educational features. 





NECESSITIES VS. LUXURIES 

Mrs. Billfuzz—Abednego, when you was 
down town did you get the sugar, flour, 
breakfast food, eggs, bacon, thread and 
darning cotton I told you I must have? 

Mr. Billfuzz—No, Mirandy, I didn’t have 
no money left for such frills after I had 
bought that new vacuum tube, a hundred 
feet of aerial wire and a few other neces- 
sities. 





STRANGE CASE OF A GIRL-BOY 


Mrs. Williams wanted her baby to be a 
girl. She even chose a girl’s name for it 
and all her plans concerning it were based 
on the assumption that it would be a girl. 
When the child was born and the doctor 
announced, “It’s a husky boy,” she was 
keenly disappointed. She was more; she 
was indignant and resentful. She thought 
long and seriously over the matter and the 
more she thought the more she became con- 
vinced that a boy would not be satisfactory. 
To amend matters as much as possible she 
gave the child the name Vera as she had 
planned from the first. She carefully con- 
trived to keep the baby’s sex a secret. She 
invariably referred to it as feminine and 
dressed it as a girl. Nature played into her 
hands so far as this deception was con- 
cerned. Vera looked exactly like a girl. 
“She” had a delicate, fair complexion and 
light, silken hair and developed into a 
remarkably comely, attractive “maiden.” 
“She” associated with other girls of the 
neighborhood, learned to sew, to do fancy 
work of various kinds and became adept in 
all the domestic accomplishments. “She” 
looked and behaved exactly like a girl. 


The little island of Ocracoke on which 
the Williamses lived was Vera’s world; 
“she” knew naught of any other. The sim- 
ple fisherfolk who live there live largely 
unto themselves for the Virginia shore, the 
nearest mainland, is many miles distant. 
Consequently the child grew up in ignor- 
ance of the outside world and its ways and 
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was quite content with “her” lot. No-one 
in all the island except “her” mother knew 
the secret of “her” sex. 


At the age of 21 Vera went one day dress- 
ed as a girl as usual to the mainland. In 
open-eyed wonder and surprise “she” 
studied the city and its people and was 
duly impressed by the wide difference be- 
tween the hustle and bustle there and the 
quiet, uneventful life at home. Ocracoke, 
“she” soon learned, was only a tiny speck 
of a great, lively, interesting, attractive 
world. The masculine in the boy’s nature 
asserted itself as never before and he felt 
a desire to get out and do a little hustling 
instead of sitting quietly at home sewing 
and gossiping with women. 


He carried back with him a magazine 
which he had picked up in the city, Thistold 
him still more of the outside world and 
its attractions. When he came across an 
advertisement of men’s clothing he was 
tempted to break away from the deception 
regarding his sex and try his wings as a 
red-blooded man. When he found that he 
could buy a complete outfit for a man and 
have a tidy bit of his savings left he yielded 
to the temptation. The clothing was or- 
dered and when it arrived Williams cut off 
his golden tresses and slipped away to the 
mainland in a row boat. In a letter to his 
mother he explained that he was tired of 
being a girl and proposed trying to sail 
under his true colors. The mother was 
sensible enough to make the best possible 
out of the situation. She wrote that his 
real name was Charles C. Williams and 
wished him godspeed. 

Williams went to Baltimore and sought 
to make his way like other men. He met 
with but indifferent success. His lack of 
experience and training was a serious han- 
dicap. Worse yet were the feminine habits 
formed during the 21 years of his life as 
a girl. He made a brave fight but after two 
months became so discouraged that he 
decided to give up trying. He went back 
to Ocracoke, discarded his male attire, 
dressed himself as a girl and resumed the 
name of Vera. Companionship with wom- 
en, sewing and other domestic occupations 
are not altogether satisfactory and yet he 
finds this life more congenial than the rude 
bumps and the hardships he experienced 
during his brief essay of a masculine role 
in the outside matter-of-fact, workaday 
world. 





BRYAN’S “ORGAN STORY” 


At the Democratic convention,Col. Bryan 
helped to ease the situation by telling 
one of his funny yarns. According to this 
story, it seems that a young fellow applied 
for membership in a musical club and when 
they asked him what instrument he played 
he said it was an organ. He was admitted 
to the club, and at the next meeting he was 
asked to exhibit his musical powers by 
playing the new organ that had lately been 
installed. The young man replied: “I can’t; 
the monkey died.” 


The political application of the story was 
not pointed out by the Colonel; but what 
he evidently meant was that certain candi- 
dates had come before the convention who 
had been expected to score a great hit but 
who had been forced to back down, as the 
young “organ” player did, because “the 
monkey died”—that is, the particular issue 
with which he had hoped to win had been 
eliminated, and without that issue he was 
nothing. 





Atlas was bearing the world on his shoul- 
ders. “Thank goodness the graduates will 
soon relieve me,” he murmured as he mop- 
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Newspaper Views 


Winton Vindicator—As usual, the politi- 
cal party platforms read like, “Yes, we have 
no bananas!” 











Pittsburgh Sun—Wars on this earth won’t 
last forever because the earth won’t last 
forever. 





Kansas City Star—Say it with brakes and 
save on the flowers. 


Toledo Blade—Insanity is a good defense 
if the jury happens to be crazy. 





Southern Lumberman—tThose _ stories 
about fish climbing trees in New Zealand 
probably grew out of some tourist’s seeing 
a bird in a tree sitting on a perch. 





Spokane Press—The national wealth is 
now $320,863,862,000. The last three circu- 
lar formations, figuratively speaking, seem 
to indicate that our share has been discov- 
ered and included. 





National Republican—A lot of bum actors 
are getting by in the movies because people 
never throw things at a picture. 

New Orleans Times-Pichkyune—At any 
rate, the medical college graduates will have 
a lot of inside information. 

Rural New Yorker—While the minister in 
his sermon referred to “these refreshing 
showers with which we have been blessed,” 
the man in the pew thought of his corn un- 
ler water in the low fields. 

Nashville Banner—The fellow with mon- 
ey to burn can generally find a flame to ac- 
commodate him. 








Washington Star—A man who stays out 
all night is sure sooner or later to get in 
the habit of looking on the dark side of life. 


Detroit News Still, a king laid off is 
luckier than a king laid out. 


Kansas City Star—“There is not a gun- 
boat, a soldier or a fort along the Canadian 
border,” says the Los\Angeles Times. The 
bootlegger found that out long ago. 

Toledo Blade—-Our definition of news: 


The story of something we wouldn’t like to 
have happen to us. 





Southern Lumberman—<According to a 
London investigator, moving-pictures were 
known 5000 B. C. 
scenario writers are still using the same 
plots. 





Hagerstown Herald—“Retired broker will 
run newspaper.” Past tense, broker; fu- 
ture tense, broke. 

London Humorist—A man who broke into 
a house recently took nothing but a phono- 
graph. All the neighbors are now under 
suspicion. 





Asheville Times—The propaganda in be- 
half of a wider use of leather is beifig taken 
too seriously by the butchers. 


Successful Farming—If we could change 
governmental policies as quickly and 
smoothly as is done in England we would 
not have these upheavals in presidential 


And, apparently, the 
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years. We would not be menths getting 
squared away under a new administration. 





Kansas City Star—A Princeton professor 
has asked the opinion of his class on what 
are the six most important words in the 
English language. As a matter of fact, there 
are only three words of real importance in 
the language—‘“I,” “me,” “myself.” 





THE WISDOM OF SHORT-CUTS 


The Boston Transcript gives us the fol- 
lowing two lines in parody of the old song 
starting “Jingle bells, jingle bells, jingle 
ali the way: 

Shingle belles, shingle belles, 
That’s the style today— 
and suggests that someone finish it for a 
timely song. Well, here goes; our bachelor 
editor should get the credit. 

Shingle belles, shingle belles, 

That’s ‘the style today. 

Wooden domes, ne’er stay-homes; 

Life is fast and gay. 

Single belles, tingle belles, 

Ape man if you may. 

We know you said you’d reduce overhead 

But still you'll have to pay. 


NO BOLSHEVISM HERE 


An American in attendance at the com- 
rhunist international congress, at Moscow, 
advised that body that there is no revolu- 
tionary mass party in this country, and that 
there will not be one as long as the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor holds to its pres- 
ent views and policies. 

This is true testimony. There is no revo- 
lutionary mass party here because the great 
mass of the people realize that all would 
be lost and nothing gained by revolution 
towards communism. There’ will not be 
such a party here, because the American 
people can be counted on to hold to reason 
and against upheaval that would destroy 
their wlefare. 

American labor has repeatedly rejected 
communism and all its works, and unmask- 
ed and cast down when it sought ingress 
in disguise. Labor has so unmistakably 
demonstrated its loyalty to the American 
flag that even the obsessed reds of Russia 
are giving up in despair the insane project 


of bolshevizing the United States—Wash- | 


ington Post. 


Be of good cheer about death, and know 
of a surety that no evil can happen to a 
good man either in life or after death— 
Socrates. 


Personal Stationery 
200 SHEETS and $700 
100 ENVELOPES ¥ 


Printed With Your Name and Address 
Clear, white bond paper, with envelopes to match. Your name 
and address printed in beautiful, rich blue ink, on both 
paper and envelopes, and sent to you postpaid, for only $1.00. 
(West of Denver and outside of U. S. $1.10.) If inconven- 
ient to send the money, we will ship C. O. D 
Write name and address plainly. 


Money returned if you are not more than satisfied. 
Order today! 


ELITE STATIONERY CO., 5067 Main St., SMETHPORT, PA 











ig! d Barber Outfit. UTS, TRIMS, BOBS. 0 

Cutting Smooth Action Steel Clippers, Fine Barber Comb and real Steel 
Barber Shears. SEND NO MONEY. Pay Postman $1.95 and postage. 
Use 30 Days. If not satisfactory, caveats to 00d condition and purchase 
price will be refuaded. STERLING CO. pepe m5, 3ALTIMORE, MD. 
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The Otophone 


| No Batteries. 
Transmits voice tones naturally. 


No Wires. 


Free Trial. Booklet. 


E. B. MEYROWITZ S. I. CO. 
620-X Fifth Avenue New York City. 
Headquarters for the Deaf 


TOBACCO HABIT 


MAKE IT QUIT YOU 
Plot oaty is tobacco filthy and disgusting to your loved ones, ° 
Becuger tee ied shock vat a a os 
EASY TO QuiIT 
you 
Eituieneatermnenrcne tunes 
Fomers catsuit he. Gonrteiens: Sent On Trial 
Write today for full remedy on trial. 

PERKINS CHEMICAL CO.,44-H St., Hastings, Nebr. 


We Pay $8 a Day 


taking orders for Rotastrop for 
sharpening Safety Razor Blades. 
Every man a prospect. 


600 Shaves 


From One Biade 
Quick, velvety shaves. Models 
for sharpening nearly all makes 
of Safety Razor Blades. Won- 
derful invention. We make de- 
liveries. No collecting. All you 
do is take orders. Absolutely 
guaranteed or money back. 
Write for territory. 
ROTASTROP MFG. CO., 
458-F, Dayton, Ohie 


ASTH Mi A BRONCHITIS 


AND 
HAY - FEVER 


If you have tried nearly everything, and suffer from 
the above, write at once for information how I was 
cured after suffering many years. A Constitu- 
tional Remedy, Tonic and Builder, Harmless. 


S. B. Force, Mfg. Chemist, 101 Post St, San Francisco, Calif. 
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Milo B.Stevens & Co., established 
PATENTS Secure 1864. Trade-marks registered. Cor- 
respondence solicited.  Ofiices: 682 F St., Washington, 337-8 
M Block, Chicago, 340 Leader-News Building, Cleveland. 


Stop Using a Truss 


STUART’S PLAPAO- 
PADS are different from 
the truss, being mechanico- 
chemico applicators made 
Gelf-adhesive purposely to 
hold the distended muscles 
securely in place. No straps, 
buckies or spring attached 
—canuot slip, so cannot 
chafe or press against the 
pubic bone. Thousands havo 
Successfully treated them- 









Reduced ome Reduced 
Fac-Simile ~~ CR : Fac-Simile 
Gold Medal obstinate cases conquered. Grand Prix 


Soft as velvet—easy to apply—inexpensive. Awarded 
Gold Medal and Grand Prix. Process of recovery is 
natural, so afterwards no-further use for trusses. We 
prove it by sending Trial of Plapao absolutely FREE 
Write name on Coupon and send TODAY, é 
Plapao Co., 987 Stuart Bidg., St. Louis Mo. 


Beturn mail will bring Free Plapso 








by a remittance of $2. Credit on 








our subscription account cannot be 


account of any subscription sent in heretofore. 


Good Friends of the Pathfinder Can Save Their Subscription Money 


The Pathfinder does not offer premiums for new subscriptions. This paper at $1 a year is the biggest dollar’s value in the publishing 
world today. It is one of the few papers of national circulation still selling at the pre-war price. in recognition of this. 
recommend the Pathfinder to their friends, often sending us orders for new subscriptions. We appreciate and [ ] 
will by extending the subscription for one full year of any subscriber who sends us the names of two new yearly subscribers accompanied 
—— for a single new subscription; nor can credit be given on 

two new yearly subscribers at once and get your renewal 


Send $2 and names o 





many of our good friends 
will recognize this good 


free. 
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SELLING IRISH LINEN-SILK HOSIERY 
No experience required. Biggest selling idea in 
hosiery business. Beautiful silk hosiery that 
WEARS LIKE LINEN. Every woman orders. 
No trouble making $15 to $20 a day. 


¢ AMAZING PROFITS 

FOB SALESPEOPLE 

Hopper earned $121 

first week ; Mrs. Sper- 

ber sold 8 dozen in 2 

hours. Big repeat 
businees, too. 


PROFITS IN 
ADVANCE 
Big commissions paid 
in advance. We de- 
liver. Extra profit- 
ebaring checks mailed 


you every week. 
Write NOW 
For Outfit 
Big outfit with actual 
hosiery samples sent 
you. Write today. 
Irish Linen-Silk 
Hosiery Co. 
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B Dainty Underthings Fr You By Mall 
Dainty Underthings For any Mail 


0 0 
Quick 
—. 


NIGHTGOWN 


No, G-212 
neck and _ short 
Trimmed with bands of con- 
trasting color and_ shirring. Colors 
are flesh, white, orchid and honey dew. 
Size 16 and 17. A remarkable value. 

All Alpha Underthings are made of tne fin- 
est sheer cottons and crepes. Every one 
well cut, styled right and daintily trimmed. 
Maile to look well and wear well. Send mon- 
ey order or check NOW. C.O.D. 10c extra. 


Send for FREE Catalog 
Pistuies many dainty moderate priced 
ACD. De that you will hen 
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Agents: °16 a Day 


We offer you 8 $16 a day and 
an auto E. No capital 
orexperience required. Start now 
and make big cash profits first 
day. Jennings Guaranteed Hos- 
fery getsorders inevery home. All 
members of family are customers, 
Repeat business—steady income. 
New Selling Plan 
rings $96 a Week 
The wonderful Jennings Plan 
makes big profits for beginners. 
No delays—no waiting. You can 
workspare time orfull time. Prof- 
its right away. Write for sam- 
ple and Free Auto Offer. 
Jennings Mfg.Co., Hose 9-77 » Dayton, Ohio 












Dainty crepe nightgown, 
with square Jenny 
sleeves. 
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TRIAL 


b+ Oe put s= wena <0 razor on 30 days trial. If satisfactory, costs 
$1.9 4 nothing. Fine Horsehide Strop FREE. Write aor 
STERLING S COMPANY Suite 25 BALTIMORE, 
Write for free booklet 


ASTHMA telling how it is done, 


NASHVILLE MEDICINE CO., 3 Steger Bidg., Nashville, Tenn. 


DISTRIBUTORS to sell Linsey’s Salve for suppuration 


of wounds and sores. Steady increase 
in sales after introduction jn new territory. Direct by mail 60 cts. 


8B. LINSEY, P. O. Box 525, Cleveland, Ohio. 


FARM & FIRESIDE 


ischerished in nearly a million homes 
for its sound, inspiring wholesome- 
ness. No theory—No idle gossip, but 
real experiences of real people. Time- 
ly subjects and problems which you 
encounter daily are treated ineachis- 
sue by writers who are masters of their 
subjects, and who have met andcon- 
quered the problems you are now en- 
countering. As a part of our service 
to our readers we have arranged to 
furnish FARM & FIRESIDE and THE 
PATHFINDER both one year for only 
$1.10, with AMERICAN NEEDLE- 

WOMAN $1.35. Send your orderto 


~The Pathfinder Publishing Company, Washington, D.C. 








STOPPED OR NO PAY. 


























Gems from Exchanges 


Aroostook Times—A certain man in this 
neighborhood hunted all over Choat street 
the other day for his teeth and if he hadn’t 
bit his finger, thus realizing they were in 
his mouth, he would probably be Jhunting 
still. 








Berryville Democrat—The sick folks in 
general are improving, all except Mrs. Dock 
Snow and it is reported that she is some 
better. 





Cincinnati Times-Star—The dead student 
returned to the hotel and played checkers 
there just after 6 p.m. He appeared to be 
in good spirits. 


Conway Log Cabin Democrat—Clyde Fu- 
gatt slightly injured his nose Saturday by 
shooting it. 





Centralia Fireside Guard—Mrs. Riley Mc- 
Bride was years of age last Sunday, 
and the happy event was duly celebrated 





| at-her home in Centralia. 


Sugar Creek Budget—The writer and hus- 
band went to Massilon last Sunday a week 
ago and called on my brother-in-law, Sam- 
uel Lint and my niece, she fell from a lad- 
der, while picking cherries at the city hos- 
pital, the limb breaking and she fell from 
the ladder breaking two ribs and internal 
injuries. She was very bad the last I heard 
from her. 





Torento Times—Dr. Brady says that for 
all achital purposes man has two stomachs. 





Iowa City Press-Citizen—Mrs Catherine 
Boyle, whose death from asphyxiation from 
gas has been recorded herein, is improving 


daily and is able to be around the house as 
usual, 





Phillips County Herald—Rodney Wett- 


stein helped Charles Uphouse pull his well 
Monday. 





a 


Mariposa Gazette—She was loved—and 
beloved, into immorality, 


San Francisco Examiner—Reginald Stew- 
ard, one-year-old son of A. H. Stewart, a 
student at Polytechnic high-school, was in- 
jured yesterday afternoon when accidental- 


ly struck on the head by an eight-pound 
weight. 





Galesburg Mail—George Irons jr. has sold 
his restaurant and quit the business. Every- 
thing is quiet now in this village. 


Washington Star—Wanted: A buyer for 
going automobile concern. 





Leonardo Gazete—The Mink Co. will not 
make men’s suits any longer after May 31st. 





Washington Times—Miss Elizabeth Han- 
na and her fiance, Richard P.. Davidson, 
will be one of the bridesmaids at their wed- 


| ding on Saturday. 





Spokesman Review—The home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Darby D. Kelly was the scene of their 
golden wedding anniversary. Mr. and Mrs. ‘ 
Kelly are pioneers, having come here from 
Ohio where they were married 22 years ago. 





Newton Republican—Poultry for sale— 
Chickens, 301 West 12th. Tail lights put 
on $1. 





San Benito Light—Mrs. William H. Taft, 
widow of the former president, was Helen 
Herron of Cincinnati before her marriage 
to him in 1908. 





Frazee Press—Claude Shook, Frank Pow- 
ers and Herb Smith took in the show at the 
Utopian, and when the orchestra struck up 





“How Dry I Am” arose to their feet and 
stood with heads bowed, thinking it was 
the national antheni, 









Founded 1673 


ARAISO, INDIANA 


lear Opens Sept. 29, 1924 


Law 
merce, Home Teempanken. Public Ss 
Manual Training, Preparatory, H 
nmography and Typewriting. 


LOW COST of LIVING 

Under University supervision, the cost of board and 
room, as well as home is S eucentionslly low. The 
University is governed b of trustées—all in- 
fiuential men, eager for the s students’ welfare. Val- 

araisois beauti fully situated forty-four miles from 

hicago. All sports; many student activities. 

Address President for free catalog. 
Box 44, University Hall, VALPARAISO, INDIAN* 


100""Wee 


Can Be Made AtHom 


one can ¢Ma ly learn to make show cards and 
window signs at home ey our short cut me- 
thod. Be yourown boss. Our system of home ins- 

ction never fails. Make $100 per week easily 
arn while you learn. Every dealer a customer 
igns that take half hour to make sell for $3.00. 


FREE Write for en ‘ulars and receive free beushen, 
— Cs di naaey when taking course. if 
be succe 


l, write for free leaf bo 


102, 1161 Broabway, New York 














































WASHINGTON | 


Let 1 me send you this interesting free booklet, 
telling why Southern Md. pao, Ee d offers the 
greatest opportanisies to the ambitious farmer. 
ae, Exec. 
Southern Maryland Immigration Commission 
Administration Bidg., College Park, Md. 


“| Want YOU” 


Men—Women 18 up 


$1140 to $3000 a YEAR 


Hundreds U. S. Government jobs 
now obtainable. Steady. Pleasant 
Experience unnecessary. Common 
education sufficient. Write to- 
day sure for free list of positions 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. N-195, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Writetoday for 

free instruc- 

gio be Ay. ks 
Ibtain 


a Patent’’ and ‘‘ Invention and Industry,’’ oo Record of 
useniten blank. Send sketch or model for personal opinion 
CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN, Registered Patent Lawyer, 695 
Security Savings & Com’! Bank Bidg., directiy across 
street from Patent Office, Washington, D. C. 


INCOLN-JEFFERSON UNIVERSITY 


HOME STUDY in ACADEMY, COLLEGE, THEOLOGI- 
CAL, LAW, MUSIC, PHARMACY. Business and Graduate 
Schools leading to degrees Box A. Capitol Bidz.. Chicago 


Used Correspondence Courses ' bought end sold. Bargain 


ataloygue 1,000 courses free 


Students’ Exchange, Dept. 8, 47 West 42 St., New York. 


USED Correspondence Courses of all schools sold, 
rented and exchanged, New 1924 catalogue tree 
(Courses bought), LEE MOUNTAIN, PISGAH, ALABAMA 


SALESME —POWERFUL SPECIALTY. Will furnis! 
positive evidence salesmen making $20 to $° 
daily. Standard Radio Co., Desk G, Cedar Rapids, lowa 


OUR BIG OFFER 


Here is the biggest value ever offered in magazines. You may 
have the Pathfinder sentto two different addresses, each for one 
year,or your subscription will be extended two years as you may 
desire. The other magazines each for one year to one address 


152 Magazines for Only $2 


— Send aN At Our Risk — 


The Pathfinder (.8, ou.) 
People’s Popular mee a2) 
Farm & Home denies) 
Americas | Moods Woman (a 


Mother’s Home Life (istaes) Save $1.35 


YOU NEED NOT WRITE A LETTER 
Just clip this advertisement and enclose in an envelope with 
your name, address and remittance and mail at once to 


















































PATHFINDER PUBLISHING CO., Washington, D. C. 








